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The Masquerade Is Over 


THE COUNTRY REELS AND STAGGERS 


By HIRAM W. JOHNSON, U. S. Senator from California 
Delivered over National Broadcasting System, May 31, 1941 


OOD evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am very 
proud to be speaking tonight under the auspices of 
the America First Committee. 1 remember the long 

fights upon the so-called neutrality bills. When the first one 
was before the Senate | made some remarks which I prefaced 
by a little couplet from Dryden. This was as follows: 

“Such subtle covenants shall be made 

Till peace itself is war in masquerade.” 


I early sensed from occasional newspapers, different corre- 
spondents, and columnists, whither we were drifting. The 
little couplet I often had in mind, and during the few years 
that have intervened its truth became more apparent. I have 
lived to see my utterances in opposition to war justified. It’s 
true that today insidiously the propaganda has crept upon all 
of us, and finally we see it so deftly administered that like a 
rare anesthetic it almost overcomes us. In the shock of the 
poison the jingle has ever been in my mind— 


“Such subtle covenants shall be made 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade.” 


As we look back we can realize how gradual was the 
development; how artfully planned, until now we stand 
aghast on the very brink of war. 

At the very commencement of the remarks I made in the 
speech referred to, I said: 

“At the outset, Mr. President, I wish to say | am not a 
Nazi-ist, | am not a Fascist, thank God, I am not a Com- 
munist, and I do not believe, to employ a much misused 
word, in the ideology of any one of those particular groups. 
I belong to nothing of that sort; I abhor them all. I detest 
dictators, whether they are actual or potential, and 
wherever they may be.” 


And time has intensified this opinion. 


Lest we forget, I want to recall with you for a moment 
the passage of events that lulled some of us into a false 
security. 

In 1935 the President, in San Diego, said: 

“In the face of this apprehension the American people 
can have but one concern and speak but one sentiment; 
despite what happens in continents overseas the United 
States of America shall and must remain as long ago the 
Father of our Country prayed that it might remain, unen- 
tangled and free. 

* * * * 


“We not only earnestly desire peace, but we are moved 
by a stern determination to avoid those perils that will 
endanger our peace with the world.” 


And then following this in sequence was the speech of the 
President at Chautauqua in 1936. He then said: 


“We are not isolationists except insofar as we seek to 
isolate ourselves completely from war.” 
y 


And again in the same speech: 


“I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I 
have seen blood running from the wounded. I have seen 
men coughing out their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead 
in the mud. I have seen cities destroyed. I have seen 200 
limping, exhausted men come out of line—the survivors of 
a regiment of 1,000 that went forward 48 hours before. I 
have seen children starving. 1 have seen the agony of 
mothers and of wives. I hate war.” 


How we've reechoed the words of the President, “I hate 
war.” 
And then a change came o’er the spirit of his dreams, and 


in 1937 we find him giving utterance to these words: 
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“It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of 
world lawlessness is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, 
the community approves and joins in a quarantine of the 
patients in order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 


In 1939, in his message to Congress, he said: 


“Words may be futile, but war is not the only means 
of commanding a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind. There are many methods short of war, but stronger 
and more effective than mere words, of bringing home to 
aggressor governments the aggregate sentiments of our 
own people.” 


Here was the genesis of the expression “methods short of 
war” of which we heard so much until the passage of the 
lease-lend bill. 

And then—I omit the intermediate utterances because of 
lack of time—came the hypocritical, ill-begotten, misnamed 
lease-lend bill, conceived in deception and carried out in 
hypocrisy. 

Don’t you remember how every man in favor of this 
lease-lend bill stated it was designed to prevent war from 
ever coming to us, that its purpose was distinctly to keep our 
country out of war, and how our puny voices in dismay and 
contradiction went unheard? How from all over the country 
came the expression “short of war,” that no one would ex- 
plain, and none could? We were justified in charging the sole 
use was by reiteration to lull our people to sleep. Ever since 
the bill was passed, the expression “short of war’ has been 
abandoned, and we have seen within recent days the horrible 
efforts of the warmongers to begin a new theme that involved 
the very antithesis of what they assured the American people 
would not occur, until now America stands at the cross roads, 
one of which takes us upon our peaceful way that we may live 
our own lives; the other of which is the road lighted with 
the flames of war and into which we fear we will be driven. 

The most momentous of the President’s promises made to 
us was solemnly, oh so solemnly, given just before election: 


“And while I am talking to you, mothers and fathers, 
I give you one more assurance. 
“T have said this before, but I shall say it again and 
again: 
“Your boys are not going to be sent into any foreign 
” 
wars. 


Many, many times, by quotation from the Democratic plat- 
form and otherwise has the President assured the people 
that he would not take us into war and, even more solemnly, 
that our boys would not be sent into any foreign wars. The 
people had the right to rely on these assurances. They did 
rely on them. Let the people make the other party to the 
promise keep faith. 

I recall to you but a few of the statements in ali of those 
made by the President in which he asserted in the most posi- 
tive fashion: “Your President says this country is not going 
to war.” The President’s speeches were hinting at the possi- 
bility of war, but when the President was questioned con- 
cerning these statements, categorically, he repudiated them. 
If explanation were needed for the simplicity of the people 
or any defense of their gullibility it is furnished in the cur- 
rent number of the Saturday Evening Post under the title 
“In Defense of the People.” I wish I could read the whole 
article to you that you might admeasure the blame and either 
attach it to a bemused, confused, and too-trusting people, 
or to one who kept locked within his bosom his intent. 

And now having settled, so far as words can settle, the 
blame attached to either party, let us pursue our theme. Shall 


this great, peace-loving country that is not a party to the war, 
that had naught to do with its original declaration, be pitch- 
forked into the brutal conflict from which we have nothing 
to expect, and everything to lose? It is asserted that we 
must take sides with all the gruesome horrors in defense of 
one belligerent, or else we'll be seized by the other and sub- 
jected to the most awful indignities. 

Bluntly, frankly, the issue at stake here is whether we'll 
go to war. On the one side are a smattering of good citizens, 
the vociferous little puppets of J. P. Morgan and Co., a 
large part of the press, practically all the columnists, the news- 
paper correspondents, all crying for war with Germany and 
against Hitler; on the other side is the great inarticulate mass 
of citizens like you and me, of Americans who love their 
country, whose thoughts are ever first for it, and who, at all 
hazards, will protect it. 

Judging from the newspapers these last named are in the 
woeful minority, but we, whose correspondence is large, 
know that the exact opposite is true. We, who are only 
Americans, with no other thought than the preservation of 
America, pray God to help us do that which would be for the 
best interests and welfare of America. So, to Messrs. Morgan 
and Co. and their satellites, and to all the other members of 
the crew clamoring for war, we say introduce your declara- 
tion of war in the Congress of the United States and submit 
it to the test—the only test we have—of our people’s repre- 
sentatives. Don’t confuse the straight issue of war with an 
attempted declaration by the President alone. Don’t con- 
found it with a Presidential pronunciamento which means, if 
it means anything, that he will convoy ammunition and aid 
to Britain. Don’t becloud it with the pretense of “freedom 
of the seas” nor by left-handed implications of repealing the 
Neutrality Act, all by the way forgotten and forsaken as soon 
as made. Let us have a straight-out determination of whether 
we will declare war on the Axis Powers. Let the resolution 
for the declaration of war be introduced by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. How 
better and braver it will be for those who are demanding 
war to present their resolution and let it be tested instead of 
waiting in the dark and skulking in the hope that some inci- 
dent will arise upon which they could predicate such a 
motion. We'll meet as best we can such a resolution and 
pray God He’ll keep war from this country. 

And first, in fairness, let us examine some of the reasons 
on both sides. We can omit our desire to aid Britain for 
our people have expressed themselves upon that, always, how- 
ever, with the proviso that it should be “short of war.” It 
may be that the recent declaration of the President may be 
construed as blotting out “short of war,” but no word has 
emanated from him that the phrase so often used by him, 
that was in the mouths of all of his supporters for many 
months, has been eliminated. Moreover, it was demonstrated 
upon the argument upon the lease-lend bill that Britain was 
receiving a maximum of goods and weapons from us. To give 
her more would denude ourselves of the most essential 
weapons of defense, and perhaps even Messrs. Morgan & Co. 
would stop short of that. The arms and essential weapons 
furnished Britain constitute by far the greatest proportion 
our industries could produce. But grant that all of the pro- 
duction of this country could be sent to England and our 
own defenses wholly denuded, we would not have a tithe of 
what was necessary to win. The first great obstacle to our 
entry into war, therefore, would be unpreparedness. Let any 
man who knows state the contrary and subject himself to a 
5-minute cross-examination, and the correctness of this state- 
ment will be demonstrated. Now, do we want to be put to 
the hazard, when we are not a party to the war nor in any 
manner connected thereto, this great, peaceful country of 
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ours, with all that it means? A merciful providence might 
continue to shower His blessings upon us and enable us to 
_succeed by a miracle in winning such a war. Assume it to 
be otherwise, however, and that the aphorism of Napoleon— 
“That God fights on the heaviest side of the heaviest bat- 
talions’, would again be proven—where would we be? The 
blackest picture now unjustifiably painted by the war- 
mongers, and the little people who are crying for blood, 
would be pale in comparison. 

Viewed from every angle, war now could be nothing more 
than disastrous. It is pretty to hear the head of the Govern- 
ment boast about what we have done in terms we do not 
understand, and our readiness to repel any attack from any 
quarter. It makes us all proud to hear him tell about our 
two-ocean Navy now, and how it would, as we all know, give 
a good account of itself in case of war; but it is terrible to 
realize the fact that we have not as yet a two-ocean Navy and 
that it could not do what is claimed for it. We'll have a 
two-ocean Navy in time, but ships, like glamour, are not 
readily built. It will be claimed that this is a hard-headed, 
‘cold-blooded view to take of the situation, and that England 
is bleeding to death in the meantime; but we are doing every- 
thing that we can to help England, and no amount of boast- 
ing about what we know is not yet complete will enable us 
to do the job. So, what is better to continue to help Great 
Britain, or to boast of our strength and our uncompleted 
armies, knowing their weakness and unpreparedness. No 
amount of wishful thinking will alter it. But until we must 
come to grips, it is silly, indeed a crime, for this country to 
gamble with its precious heritage. In the language of Dean 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, “We simply will be 
committing suicide.” This is no defeatist view, but a plain 
statement of facts. 

In his speech on Tuesday night the President, in my 
opinion, first, himself, declared war, and told the terms 
upon which he would wage it. Secondly, he agreed that he 
would convoy, or otherwise take to Britain, the goods, ammu- 
nition, and guns intended for her. Again he revived what he, 
himself, eliminated, the doctrine of the “freedom of the 
seas.”’ And, lastly, he went blithely on his way with his 
four freedoms and is going to enthrone them upon the whole 
world. How he is going to do it is a deep, dark mystery, but 
he speaks as if it were easy of accomplishment and gives never 
a thought to the agony and the anguish and blood-letting 
that will have to accomplish it. In all this he did not once 
mention the Congress of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion makes the Congress, and only the Congress, the one 
part of our Government which can declare war. The Consti- 
tution provides clause II, section 8, article 1: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to declare 
war °°?” 

He speaks with the confidence of a Hitler or a Mussolini 
in all these things, and with a certainty that puts to blush 
even these two braggarts. Does he feel so confident of the 
Congress that he can utterly disregard it? I admit that he 
has some cause for this feeling of supreme confidence, but 
let us hope when it comes to the serious matter of declaring 
war Congress will assert itself. 

The evidence is highly preponderant that until we shall 
have prepared ourselves it would be folly to get into this war. 
Remember, we have not declared war, and war has not been 
declared against us. We have given ample occasions by acts 
that are directly designated “acts of war” to Hitler to declare 
war against us. If he continues to refrain he gives us a 
breathing spell which we must utilize in our preparation. 

We have touched but faintly upon what war would mean 
in our present unprepared state. It is the horror, and the 


blood-letting, the maiming and the killing of youngsters 
that appeal to me. I thought when the President made his 
Chautauqua speech that the same thoughts were impelling 
him to fortify his soul against war. In this I was mistaken; 
or, if not mistaken, the splendid pulse beats that actuated hiny 
then lasted but a brief period. Now, apparently, he is talk- 
ing of war without realizing the consequences of a war where 
America is the principal figure and it is American blood to 
be shed. It is enough that war would mean the shedding of 
innocent blood in such fashion as we have never known 
before, but if this does not touch my listeners tonight, think 
of the material that war would cost. I shall not pile Ossa 
on Pelion in estimating the value of the material things; but 
if we have war, win or lose, we'll reach a period in our 
finances of inflation, or repudiation, either of which would 
mean financial ruin and chaos. 

But there is something far greater that we'll encounter on 
the way. You may see it glossed over in the recent speech 
of the President, perhaps unwittingly, or perhaps from habit 
formed of power. You have seen him with a speech pre- 
pared in collaboration with an eminent friend of his, and an 
English playwright, as the newspapers report and of which 
I have no criticism. You have seen how somebody in his 
entourage reaches out for drama and has all of the nations of 
South America represented. Sparse was the representation of 
our own citizens, numbering over 130,000,000. You who 
heard him on that occasion over the radio could measure the 
power and the pride with which he talked. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, or the drama that was put on, he forgot 
this great pulsating democracy of ours, except to say that we 
would never consent to accept, and would not permit a Nazi 
shape of things to come. Of course, we'll never accept the 
Nazi shape, nor permit Nazi things to come. Americans 
have never yet been so cowardly as to permit Nazi regime, 
or any other, to work its will. The President in his eloquent 
address told of countries Hitler has conquered and has occu- 
pied. He mentioned Tripoli, Libya in Africa, his threat of 
Egypt, and the Suez Canal, the Near East, and even the 
Indian Ocean. Are we going to fight in all these countries ? 

If the intention of the President was to prepare us for 
that sort of fight he should have said so in so many words, 
and the American people would have girded their loins for 
the fray. But there was the evident intent to frighten us 
with the statement that the Cape Verde Islands are only 7 
hours’ distance from Brazil by bomber or troop-carrying 
planes. They dominate shipping routes to and from the 
South Atlantic. And he closes on this point with the state- 
ment that “control or occupation by Nazi forces of any of 
the islands of the Atlantic would jeopardize the immediate 
safety of portions of North and South America, and of the 
island possessions of the United States, and of the ultimate 
safety of the continental United States itself.” A large pro- 
gram he maps out for Hitler, and even a larger one for our- 
selves. If all of the ills that he describes should befall us, 
we must put forth a superhuman effort to prevent them. How 
many soldiers will be required? How big will our fleets have 
to be? The ordinary man listening to this speech will con- 
clude that we must be prepared to send men required to meet 
the Nazi in Africa, in Egypt, at the Suez Canal, and the 
Near East, to take Dakar, the Azores, and the Cape Verde 
Islands, to say nothing of the war we must carry on in 
continental Europe for the purpose of rescuing the oppressed 
nations there, and above all, for the rescue of Great Britain. 
What a stupendous task he maps out for America. It may 
become necessary that we should fight nearly all of the 
nations of the earth, and that we should conquer them, but 
God forbid. And, above all, we should know, and have the 
right to know, if this is the program of our President. 
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But, what will become of our United States of America 
while we are pursuing these Herculean tasks. We have seen, 
little by little, power concentrated in one man’s hands. We 
have soothed our perturbed spirits by pretending that those 
powers were needed to be thus concentrated in order to meet 
the crisis, but when you are meeting crises on practically all 
lands of every continent, what will become, the ordinary 
citizen will ask, of the good old United States. It is no reply 
to talk in generalities, and in enigmas of sacrifices that must 
be made. What is to become of your Government, Mr. 
American? Is it not plain that all this fighting on every 
shore, and in practically every country will mean but one 
thing, perhaps, the destruction of a dictatorship in other 
lands, but the certainty of the creation of a dictatorship in 
our own. You may live under a beneficient despot the rest 
of your days if you desire. I prefer the good old American 
way, and I will protest and fight to the bitter end. You can- 
not with this plan that apparently is mapped out for you, 
escape a dictatorship and perhaps worse. If ever there was a 
time in the history of this country when it is the duty of 
Americans to stand forth and be men it is now. It will 
soon be too late, and then the outstretched hands of liberty 
may no longer join yours. 

The propaganda is abroad today in far greater volume than 
ever before. We were subject during the last war to it, and 
the books which have been written since by the men who were 
guilty of it have exposed it. The same technique, though 
immensely improved, has been adopted now, and every man 
in this country feeling an inferiority complex, and subject to 
the dictates of the English, is in favor of it. Not only that, 
but whole flocks of titled Englishmen and English women, 
have gone about our country lecturing and wheedling us 
into war. The British Ambassador himself set a bad example 
as openly he has gone from city to city in its behalf. Societies 
under all sorts of names have been formed. Where the money 
comes from to support all of these the ordinary citizen can 
only guess, but it has been spent without stint during the 
past 10 days. Full-page advertisements have been carried by 
our newspapers calling upon authoritative action and citi- 
zens to contribute. In this country I would not shut off a 
single one of these people because of the precious regard I 
have for the right of free speech, but when an invidious epi- 
thet is applied to Colonel Lindbergh, and pious Philadelphia 
closes its halls to him, I think that it is quite time that Amer- 
ica cries out against this sort of thing. 

Now I am fully aware that to speak this way opens me to 
the charge of Nazi, and, because it is viler, of being a copper- 
head, but some of us were made of such stuff that we won’t 


be frightened, nor cajoled when the liberties that are ours— 
the sacred, personal liberties, are attacked. All of our preci- 
ous civil liberties will be lost in the mad adventure and the 
fantastic enterprise. It is only a step now to forvid free 
speech in this country, and the minority of our citizens who 
are so enthusiastic for Britain would justify it, and perhaps 
the concentration camp would follow; but there are some of 
us who laugh at a concentration camp and who are old 
enough to spend the rest of their days in one laughing. 

The four liberties for which the President so eloquently 
appealed, and which Anthony Eden so weakly reechoed, 
would have but a sorry chance of existence if we would march 
our armies from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral 
strand. 

Mr. Eden must have spoken with his tongue in his cheek 
as he recalled India with its teeming millions, with its dis- 
tress and want, or he may have recalled that the President 
began his campaign in this country with a note of fear. I 
can recall in one of his addresses with an imagination worthy 
of Orson Welles, the President painted the picture of cities 
of the Middle West being attacked by Hitler’s bombs, and 
really, just after that speech he had the particular territory 
feeling rather jittery. He has since artistically preached fear, 
while decrying it. He has said there is nothing to fear but 
fear, and then, in bold lines, he has drawn the picture of 
fear so that our people will feel it. 

Dictatorship and war together marched very early in this 
Government, and have led us step by step, along the danger- 
ous road until today we can reach out and touch it, and its 
fury burns into our very souls. Dismayed, betrayed, we reel 
and stagger as we realize that the subtle plan is about to 
flower. The masquerade is over and we now know that 
God had no place amongst them. The Grecian god Pan 
reigns instead. We find him perched high upon their ban- 
ners, pipes in hand, playing as he never played before—the 
great maestro. How deftly he tempers his tunes from the 
soothing lullabies to shrieks of groundless fear, sudden and 
furious, and we now awake to find our Nation facing death. 
And what of the warmongers? Let all of us Americans 
enroll. Let us form our battalions and, hand in hand, face 
them, and as we go forward, buoyed by the trumpets of 
peace, let us sing with David his Forty-sixth song. You 
remember this: 


“He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; he 
burneth the chariot in the fire. 

“Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted 
among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” 


When Shall America Fight 


THE HOUR FOR ACTION IS AT HAND 


By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University 
Given on a nation-wide Columbia hook-up from WEEI in Boston, May 4, 1941 


in England as a member of a scientific mission con- 

cerned with matters of national defense—the national 

defense of the United States. My official work has been com- 

pleted, and I wish to make it perfectly plain that, speaking 

as a private citizen, I am expressing only my own personal 
views this afternoon. 

During the year just passed I have frequently voiced my 

conviction that the present war is in essence a struggle for 


Ri=: TLY I returned to this country after six weeks 


freedom and that therefore the outcome is of vital concern 
to every citizen of this country. I have been one of those 
who have persistently advocated this nation’s taking all steps 
necessary to secure the defeat of the Axis powers—all steps, 
not excluding active belligerency. I shall not this afternoon 
state again the reasons which led me to this stand. Nor shall 
I raise a question that might well disturb our souls—the 
question whether we in the United States can with a good 
conscience proclaim this war a fight for freedom and then 
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let another nation do the fighting. Rather I shall urge that 
considering only the best interests of a free United States 
the hour for action is at hand. 

On returning to this country I have been amazed by 
one point of view which I have heard frequently expressed. 
Some intelligent people seem to believe that this war may 
be ended by a negotiated peace. That is to say that Hitler 
and the British may sit down at a council table and make an 
adjustment which will end the war. This idea to anyone 
who has lately been in England seems utterly fantastic. 

We are living in a dark and uncertain hour of human 
history. Prophecy, as never before, is a risky enterprise. 
Nevertheless I venture one prediction, No British government 
that could possibly come to power will make peace with 
Hitler. No British government could consider a compromise 
peace. Because the people of Great Britain know that such 
a peace would mean the eventual enslavement of every man, 
woman and child upon their island. 

I can add my testimony to that of the many other observers 
who have reported on the morale of the English people. In 
all walks of life their spirit is magnificent. “To outlive night 
after night an indiscriminate rain of bombs affects profoundly 
the spirit of a free people. Mark carefully, | said a free 
people. For the vast majority of the population night bomb- 
ing has brought a stiffened determination to fight to the 
end. There is no mood for compromise in Britain. 

But our friends in the isolationist camp tell us that even 
without a negotiated peace the war will soon be over. We 
have only to stand aside and let England be overrun. Then 
the war will end. To all who hate and despise the philosophy 
of the totalitarian states, this is a black counsel of despair. 
It is strange, indeed, to contrast the calm confidence under 
fire of the British people with the defeatism which one hears 
in this country,—a country far removed from the realities 
ot war. 

Leaving aside the question of whether or not such an 
attitude does credit to the spirit of a free and self-respecting 
nation, | believe the basis of the argument to be wrong. It 
is founded on the assumption that we would let England fall, 
the British fleet surrender, and make no move. Let us 
imagine that after a sudden display of technical as well as 
numerical superiority in the air, the Germans do succeed 
in finally invading England. To be sure, this seems to me 
an extremely remote possibility. Or alternatively, let us 
imagine that the blockade, after another six months, has 
reduced Great Britain’s military effectiveness to the point 
where invasion becomes possible. ‘This contingency is not 
In either case would the United States then take the 
view that the subsequent history of the war was no affair of 
ours? Would we sit idly by and see Hitler in command of 
the Atlantic Ocean? Would we accept the threat to our 
independence in this hemisphere without a struggle? Or 
would we finally in a last desperate effort to defend the 
cause of freedom join our forces to the British fleet ? 

‘To ask these questions is to answer them. According to 
a recent Gallup poll, nearly 71 per cent of the American 
people are prepared to have the United States become a 
naval belligerent rather than let the British lose. Can anyone 
doubt what the poll would be on the issue of sharing with 
the Axis powers control of the Atlantic Ocean and the two 
Americas ? 

The conclusion seems to me inevitable. Unless we are 
willing to yield the control of this hemisphere to the Axis 
powers, this country must sooner or later fight. Unless the 
United States is prepared to shape its philosophy to that of 
the totalitarian states through a pact of mutual understand- 
ing, we shall eventually be forced to defend our freedom by 
acts of war. The tsolationists are living in a world of wish- 


remote. 


ful thinking when they imagine the struggle may soon be 
over. If we would preserve our freedom, the question 
before us is not: “Shall America Fight?” The question be- 
fore us is: “When Shall America Fight?” 

I believe we should fight now. For while there seems little 
chance that the English island will be immediately overrun, 
there is another critical danger before us—on the Atlantic 
Ocean. This is the threat whose magnitude is not under- 
stood by those who still oppose the full employment of our 
Navy. This is the threat which calls for early and drastic 
action. 

We have been told publicly by high government officials 
of the gravity of the situation. War materials and food must 
be delivered on English shores. The blockade by the Ger- 
man U-boats, raiders and air force has been all too effective; 
more damaging perhaps than we have yet been told. Our best 
hope of avoiding later battle against desperate odds is to be- 
come a naval belligerent now. It is not too late. But the 
hour for action has clearly struck. I believe the nation is 
ready to join the fight for freedom now. 

Every sensible man and woman in the United States 
wishes to see this frightful war end as soon as possible. In 
the opinion of the vast majority of us there is only one right 
way to have it end—by the defeat of Hitler and his Allies. 
I believe that this is not only the right way to have it end, 
but the only way it can end. For as I have already ex- 
plained, I do not think the British will make peace. And, 
in the event that the British should lose their island, I do 
not believe the American people will permit Hitler to con- 
trol the Atlantic Ocean. Sooner or later we must enter this 
war as an active belligerent. A successful invasion of Great 
Britain in my opinion would not terminate the struggle, but 
rather remove the action to our shores. 

In the meantime we are allowing the outposts of our 
liberty, the front line which defends our freedom, to be 
slowly weakened by an ever-tightening blockade. The British 
powers of resistance are being gravely endangered as long as 
we do not maintain unimpaired the line of supply—the 
bridge of boats. And as we delay, Germany is gaining addi- 
tional power which must prolong the struggle. If she has 
an overwhelming victory in the near East, she will not 
have won the war. But every additional victory by the 
Nazi forces makes our task that much harder, the road which 
we must travel that much longer when our choice is made. 
From now on each month we delay may well mean at least 
four months added to the war. 

But to all these arguments there is one last reply some 
defeatists will put forward. They say, ““The case is hopeless. 
Even if we join forces with Great Britain tomorrow, the 
war cannot be won.” Is this view correct? Or may we have 
confidence that, given time, the Axis powers may be decisively 
defeated? In short, can we win the war? 

To discuss this question intelligently one must realize the 
full significance of the great air battles of last fall. Great 
Britain won those battles in spite of numerical inferiority 
because of technical superiority. This has been made plain 
by expert writers. But the full meaning of the victory ts 
not everywhere understood. The advantage in speed, gun- 
fire, pilots and control which enabled the Royal Air Force 
to defeat the Nazi air armadas still lies with the British 
flyers. There is every reason to believe this technical ad- 
vantage can be maintained; and when the factories of the 
United States reach full production, this qualitative superi- 
ority will be combined with an overwhelming weight of 
numbers. There will then rest with the British control of 
the air, which brings with it the power of large scale daylight 
bombing from low altitudes. Without control of the seas, 
and helpless in the air, Germany will face defeat. 
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I am arguing for immediate action. Whatever course we 
take, we face bitter days ahead. Terrible and devastating 
as war is, slavery and national degradation are worse evils. 
If we fight now, we may greatly shorten the trials through 
which we as a nation shall have to pass. But whether we 
fight now or later, I am confident that the American peo- 
ple can endure hardships and suffering and still stay free. 
To assume that under the stress of war we shall destroy our 
form of government, or plunge our land into social chaos 
is to deny the virility of our birthright. 

During the course of more than a hundred and fifty 
years we have evolved a unique form of society on this 
continent. It is worth preserving. As never before in human 
history, a whole nation has declared as its ideal a democratic 
republic which knows no class distinction. As never before 
in the history of mankind we have furnished education to 
all the people irrespective of hereditary privilege. Such a 
social order is worth defending. 


We long for an opportunity peacefully to develop still 
further the implications of the fundamental philosophy of our 
nation. But can peace for a free country be maintained in the 
present world without a struggle? Already we can feel the 
withering heat from the furnace of the Nazi tyranny across 
the seas. Until the source of this evil fire is quenched, no 
free people can prosper or endure. Shall we take up arms 
and defend our independence in this ~emisphere, the basis 
of our free institutions, of our way of life? Or shall we bow 
timidly before the onrush of a foreign power which spurns 
and ridicules every moral principle we hold dear? I have no 
question as to the final answer, nor the final outcome of the 
battle. Once the American people come to grips with the 
issue which confronts them, I have no question as to the 
unity of this land. 

In my opinion, strategy demands we fight tomorrow, 
honor and self interest that we fight before the British Isles 
are lost. But whether we fight tomorrow or on a later day, 
we shall before long close our ranks and fight to win. 


What Next for America—In Industry? 


IDEALS ARE LIKE STARS 
By HENRY I. HARRIMAN, J/ndustrialist 
Delivered before the First National Town Hall Conference at the Hotel Astor, May 9, 1941 


E are all Americans. We all believe in Democracy, 

both in government and in industry. We are all 

confident of the ultimate triumph of democratic 
principles throughout the world and we are all united in 
supporting the supreme effort which this nation is making 
to give aid to all peoples who are threatened by totalitarian 
aggressors. 

Let me also say that I do not look upon the future of 
America through dark glasses, or with dismal forebodings 
for two primary reasons; the first being the universal ap- 
preciation by thoughtful citizens in every walk in life that 
difficult problems do lie ahead of us and that only through 
united effort can they be solved. This is an entirely dif- 
ferent spirit than animated America at the end of the First 
World War. Then most of us expected a speedy return 
to the mode of life which had dominated the country 
throughout the nineteenth century. “Back to Normalcy” 
was the motto in 1918. 

My second reason for optimism is that we now know 
that we have the man power, the natural resources and the 
technique to produce in abundance the basic necessities of 
life for every human being in the country. Until the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century the problem throughout 
the world had been to produce all that was required. Tech- 
nology and mass production have now made that achieve- 
ment possible and what we have yet to learn is how to 
distribute the goods which we have the ability to make. Let 
me add that from careful studies recently made, I am con- 
vinced that under proper organization approximately one- 
half of our working population of fifty-four million people 
can produce and distribute in a forty-hour week the food, 
clothing, shelter, education, medical care and recreation 
which our one hundred and thirty-two million people re- 
quire, leaving the other half free for defense, for other 
necessary governmental functions, and for the making of 
the luxuries and finer things of life. 

We all believe in and are striving to preserve democracy. 
It is, therefore, appropriate that I first give you my defini- 


tion of Democracy and then my conception of the needs and 
desires of Democratic America. 

I define Democracy to be, in the first place, a method of 
life and, in the second place, a form of government. As a 
method of life, it is one in which the freedom and initiative 
of the individual is preserved. It is a form of life led under 
the principles of our Bill of Rights which has as its essential 
aims, freedom to choose one’s work, in life, freedom to speak 
unes thoughts, freedom to assemble in common council, 
freedom of the press, freedom from illegal arrest, and free- 
dom to worship according to the dictates of one’s conscience. 
As a form of government, Democracy means to me one in 
which the people at stated periods and after full and free 
discussion elect their representatives through whom their 
laws are to be made and executed. It may be a strong gov- 
ernment, or it may be a weak government, according to the 
needs of the times. It may be a government with great cen- 
tralization of power, or it may be one that is relatively weak 
or decentralized; but in any event, it is a government as 
Lincoln said, “of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” 

Furthermore, I conceive the following to be the five basic 
needs and desires of the people of Democratic America. 

First, as children and youth, they are entitled to proper 
training and education—training for work, training for 
leisure and culture, training for citizenship, and training that 
each individual may lead the broadest and the finest life 
within his or her capacity. This is my conception of the 
scope of education. 

Second, throughout the normal working years of life, each 
individual is entitled to an opportunity to work at a job 
suited to his or her mentality and physique and at proper 
pay for the services rendered. There are few men or women 
who really wish to be supported by their families or the 
state. There is indeed in mankind an intuitive urge for 
work and a love of accomplishment. There is a desire to do 
something useful and to be paid for it. 

Third, it is natural for people to desire to be free from 
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the fear of want which arises from unemployment, sickness 
or old age. A good job is the greatest assurance against this 
fear but we have wisely recognized that in the complicated 
life of today private or public insurance is a prerequisite and 
our social security laws are an important factor in that field. 

Fourth, good health should be the inalienable right of 
every individual so far as medical science can assure it. The 
science of health has made great strides in the last four 
decades and we have learned much in the fields of nutrition, 
and of preventative and curative medicine. That knowledge 
must be made available to all of our people. 

Fifth and finally, the American people earnestly desire an 
international order which will obviate the recurring sacrifices 
and the horrors of war and are willing to do their part to 
that end. 

These needs and desires are, I believe, reasonable and are 
ones that are possible of gratification. You may accuse me of 
undue idealism in setting up these five goals for democratic 
America but as I review the progress of the last one hundred 
fifty years, | do not think they are impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 

I have named five basic needs and desires. May I very 
briefly discuss them with you. 

1. Education and Training 

The first is the training and education of youth. I con- 
ceive that there are three main objectives of education. First, 
in the early years, we should give to all of our children cer- 
tain basic informations and skills which are necessary for 
any sphere of life. In this catalogue 1 would include the 
effective practice of reading, writing and arithmetic, a basic 
knowledge of the trends of history, a reasonably accurate ac- 
quaintance with geography, a clear concept of our system of 
government and the obligations of citizenship, and finally an 
introduction to the work field of the home market. 

Having given a youth this basic knowledge, then the 
second objective of education is, | take it, to train youth for 
a proper induction into the tasks of life. The education 
needed for this objective will, of course, vary with each per- 
son’s native ability, with the location and character of his 
home, and with the opportunities which will probably be 
open to him. It must, I think, be recognized that no com- 
mon standard of education, beyond the basic informations 
already referred to, can be set for all. Mental capacities 
differ widely and this is a fact that must be recognized in 
all educational planning. However, modern psychology has 
made it possible to make at least a rough approximation of 
the aptitudes of a youth and this knowledge should be in- 
creasingly taken into account by our educational system. 

Finally, 1 believe that education, and particularly higher 
education, should have a distinctly cultural objective. The 
whole trend of our civilization with its technological ad- 
vance and its specialization of work has led to the ever- 
shortening of the hours of labor, thus giving greater and 
greater leisure to the individual. Already the five-day week 
is becoming almost universal throughout commerce and in- 
dustry and this means that, for a large segment of our popu- 
lation, there are two days a week, (or with vacation time, 
more than two-sevenths of the year) which must be filled by 
recreation or other activities, mental or physical, which have 
no direct connection with the earning of a living. 

[ remember the broad smile that went around a classroom 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, some ten years 
ago, when I said that one of the great tasks of the educa- 
tion of the future would be training for leisure. Few will 
smile at this statement today. 


2. Employment and Labor Relations 


The second need of our people is to have the opportunity 
to work at a job suited to each person’s capacity and at 
proper pay for the services rendered. 

I am a profound believer that the free enterprise system 
enjoyed by the people of the United States is largely re- 
sponsible for the outstanding progress which this nation has 
made in the last one hundred and fifty years, yet our ex- 
perience with unemployment since the end of the World 
War forces us to admit that some of our concepts of the 
carrying out of the free enterprise system must be changed. 
For the last decade unemployment has on the average been 
the lot of at least ten millions of our fifty million workers 
and not only has this brought untold suffering and misery 
to a substantial segment of our people but it has resulted in 
a waste of human effort which the American people are not 
willing to tolerate. If the unemployment of the last decade 
could have been converted into useful effort, our American 
cities could have been largely rebuilt; American homes could 
have been reconstructed; and American life could have been 
placed on a far richer and sounder basis. 


You may ask me how we are to avoid unemployment. The 
answer is as complex as the question is simple. In the first 
place, we must give our people proper training and educa- 
tion and thus allow each individual to develop the best that 
is in him. In the second place, we must remove some hind- 
rances to individual incentive. America was made great and 
strong by American business taking chances. Many enter- 
prises fell by the wayside, but great rewards came to those 
who succeeded and this incentive always lay in front of a 
man working under a free enterprise system. If we would 
continue that system, we must continue to offer reasonable 
rewards for success—rewards that come to the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
but not rewards for the man who by speculation or manipu- 
lation tries to achieve wealth and position. Some of the 
hindrances to the free enterprise system lie in our method 
of taxation. This problem is too complex to discuss in the 
limited time which I have at my disposal but a wise re- 
writing of our tax laws could probably do more to stimulate 
private enterprise than any other thing that could be done. 

In the third place, we must remove certain handicaps to 
free competition which is the very essence of the free enter- 
prise system. These are found largely in the concentrated 
power of very large corporations and in certain corporate 
practices which have become more or less common since the 
beginning of the present century. 

American enterprise was originally individual in character. 
Then as larger units of capital were required by industries, 
partnerships were created and as still larger and larger ag- 
gregations of funds were needed to carry on enterprise, cor- 
porations became the common vehicle through which busi- 
ness was carried on. The original concept of the corpora- 
tion was that of an enlarged partnership and with limited 
liabilities and it was assumed that its sole responsibility was 
to its stockholders. But as corporations have grown larger, 
and as they have become the source of livelihood of thou- 
sands, or even hundreds of thousands of workers, and as 
their lists of stockholders have grown in some instances to 
as many as five hundred thousand, it has become recognized 
that the modern corporation has three moral, if not legal, 
obligations. The first is to strive to make a profit for its 
stockholders. The second is to give reasonably continuous 
employment to its workers at fair pay. The third is to 
produce at fair prices the many articles which the public de- 
sires. In the corporate reforms and the corporate controls 
which will undoubtedly be set up, it will, in my judgment, 
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be recognized that all corporations, and not merely railroads 
and utilities, are affected with the public interest and that 
the management of corporations will become a distinct 
function of our industrial and commercial life more or less 
separated from stock-ownership and with a full recognition 
of the triple responsibilities which I have outlined. 

Fair competition will certainly be stimulated by the recog- 
nition of this triple responsibility of management. It will 
also be stimulated by simpler corporate structures and a 
sharing in the voting power by all classes of stockholders. 
We need large corporations to carry out the mass produc- 
tion of today. But we must see, by proper controls, that they 
do not stifle fair competition and that their corporate struc- 
tures are simple and fair to all classes of investors. 

I also believe that an increasing number of our people 
must be given jobs by the state. More and more, people are 
wanting those services or things which the state can best 
provide. We all want better schools and a more scientific 
training for the work of life. We all want good roads, parks, 
playgrounds and recreational facilities. We all recognize the 
splendid work which our public hospitals are doing; but we 
also appreciate that in the field of nutrition and of preven- 
tive medicine lies a large task both for private enterprise and 
for the state. Again, we are beginning to appreciate that 
proper housing and the proper reconstruction of our cities 
is a combined task of public and of private enterprise. Finally, 
I would go to the extent of saying that rather than see men 
idle I should prefer to see the state create useful and worth- 
while jobs for those who cannot find work in private enter- 
prise; but this should be done only after private enterprise 
has been given every opportunity and encouragement to cre- 
ate full employment. The danger of creating public jobs is, 
in my judgment, less than the waste of unemployment. 

I cannot close this discussion of employment without a 
brief reference to the American labor problem. Several years 
ago it was my good fortune to be a member of a commission 
which visited England and Sweden, at the request of the 
President, to study labor relations in thost two democratic 
countries, and I came back thoroughly convinced that the 
organization of labor was both inevitable and desirable, and 
that a continuation of the struggle between labor and man- 
agement over unionization was harmful to the nation. I 
believe it is desirable that both labor and industry should be 
organized by industries; that problems of wages and other 
conditions of work should be settled on an industry (and 
not single company basis) by the freely chosen representa- 
tives of the labor and the management of that industry; that 
legal procedures should be set up under which such negotia- 
tions can take place when desired by either party; that if 
agreement cannot be reached, mediation should be encour- 
aged, and that strikes or lock-outs should not be permitted 
until a sincere effort had been made to reach an agreement 
in accordance with duly prescribed procedure. 


3. Social Security 


I have said there were five basic needs and desires of our 
people and I have discussed with you the first two, to wit: 
Education and Training, and Employment and Labor Re- 
lations. The third desire is security against the three major 
tragedies of life, unemployment, sickness and old age. These 
are intimately tied up with employment but even with full 
employment many cannot or will not make the necessary 
savings to tied over these emergencies. I, therefore, think 
that our social security acts, based upon laws which have 
been in effect for many years in England, are wise. They 
supplement individual effort to create savings and to take 
out insurance. I would stress, however, that their function 


should be to supplement individual effort for security and not 
to replace it. 


4. Health and Recreation 


The health of far too many of our people is not as good 
as it should be. Many of our youth, for instance, leave 
school with bad teeth, bad eyes, or improperly nourished 
bodies because of faulty diets and with weak and flabby 
muscles because of a lack of systematic training and this 
condition too often continues through life. In the last de- 
cade we have made great strides in learning how to preserve 
the health of our people and we have learned the truth of 
the old motto, “A stitch in time saves nine.” We now know 
that the prompt care of the teeth or the eyes may prevent a 
long illness at a future date and particularly we have learned 
that many people are literally starving to death, not because 
of a lack of food, but because of a lack of vitamins or some 
other essential element of food. Industry also is learning 
that it is to its own selfish interests to have healthy employees 
and that it cannot expect efficient work from men or women 
who are sick or ailing. The care of health is basically the 
problem of the home but unfortunately many homes do not 
have the knowledge or the financial means to care for health 
and to nip sickness in the bud. We have recognized this 
fact by establishing hospitals for the cure of diseases. Is it 
not equally important that by preventive medicine and wise 
health guidance we avoid sickness and ill health? Good 
health should be the inalienable right of every individual, 
so far as medical science can assure it, and private and public 
effort must be exerted to that end. 


5. The Avoidance of War 


Finally, the people of our nation and of the whole world 
are longing for freedom from the scourge of war. In my 
judgment, the prevention of war requires the creation of 
a series of federations (somewhat similar to our own federa- 
tion of states created in 1789) each of which will be rea- 
sonably self-contained from an economic standpoint. I do 
not mean that international trade must cease, but I do mean 
that throughout the world there are too many small de- 
pendent nations which have neither the military nor the 
economic strength to defend themselves in times of crises, 
or to carry on in times of peace, because of a lack of the 
basic resources. These various federations should have the 
ability to raise much of their own food, and should possess 
many of the basic raw materials which are required for their 
industry. This, in my judgment, is not an impossible dream, 
but it is the antithesis of the Wilson formula of racial self- 
determination of boundaries. This is what we have done in 
the United States and what has been done here can also 
be done in Europe, in Asia and in Africa. 

Having built up these reasonably self-contained federa- 
tions, we must then establish a working code of international 
law for the settlement of international disputes between them 
which will be enforced by an international police. Thus we 
will finally have a great federation of the world, of which 
the United States shall be an active member, working out 
irternational problems in accordance with international law 
—a world in which youth can grow to manhood with con- 
fidence that they will not face the devastation of war. 

In discussing ‘““What Next for America” from the stand- 
point of business, I have dwelt upon the importance of edu- 
cation, of full employment, of the right of labor and industry 
to organize and bargain collectively, of the maintenance of 
free competition which is the essence of the “free enterprise 
system,” of social security, of a mode of life which would 
promote good health for all classes, and of a world order 
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of such justice that war would be recognized as unnecessary. 
These ends can be obtained only through the complete and 
whole-hearted cooperation of the three central groups of our 
population, to wit: business, labor and agriculture. The 
American free enterprise system, as we know it, has re- 
sulted from the cooperation of these three groups. ‘This 
free enterprise system has,” as Bishop Oxnan has said, “con- 
quered a continent and developed the most efficient produc- 
tive machine the world has known.” If we would continue 
this system, the American businessman of tomorrow, in 
cooperation with the American farmer and the American 
worker, must create a society in which the well-being of 
men, as well as the acquisition of wealth, shall be the goal 
of endeavor; in which the ideals of democracy shall be 


translated into economic realities and in which economic 
practices shall be governed by ethical criteria. 

You may accuse me of idealism but I trust it is the realistic 
hard-boiled idealism which has carried America so far. I 
think it was Carl Schurz who said, “Ideals are like stars. 
You cannot reach up and touch them. You cannot fondle 
them and hold them, but if you follow them you reach your 
destiny.” 

How can I better end than by quoting from the poem of 
Thomas Curtis Clark: 

“When black clouds lower on every shore, 
When war brings threats to every door, 
That is the hour for dreams and deeds, 
For both as will fulfill our needs.” 


Paying For Defense 


STEPS THAT SHOULD BE TAKEN 
By MARRINER S. ECCLES, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Delivered at the 29th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington, D. C., May 1, 1941 


HE problem of financing defense is not solely the re- 

sponsibility of Government. The business interests of 

the country have a very important role to play. For this 
reason | appreciate the opportunity, as a public official hav- 
ing some responsibility for the conduct of public affairs, to 
speak on this subject at this meeting of leading business execu- 
tives from all parts of the country. 

The financial problems of defense arise from the unprece- 
dented size of public expenditures, concentrated mainly in the 
field of heavy industry, and the necessity for calling forth in 
the shortest possible time the maximum amount of defense 
production both for ourselves and for those we wish to aid. 
The financial problem is not how to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of money but how to direct the use to which money and 
credit are put in such a way as to further the success of the 
enterprise and to avoid inflationary consequences. The avoid- 
ance of inflation is as essential for the preservation of our 
political and economic system as the defense effort itself. I 
am using the word inflation in the popular sense of disruptive 
price rises, whether confined to some segments of the economy 
and due to non-monetary causes or of a general nature and 
due to excessive monetary and credit expansion. 

We can meet defense needs and supply our civilian popula- 
tion only to the extent that we utilize our man power, mate- 
rials and productive facilities. Defense must come first. 
What is left over will determine the extent to which we 
can meet civilian requirements. We have no problem insofar 
as an ample supply of money is concerned. The volume of 
demand deposits and currency now in existence approxi- 
mates $45 billions, or 50 per cent in excess of the peak amount 
of the twenties. The present volume could be increased al- 
most indefinitely by further expansion of bank credit in loans 
to corporations, to individuals and to the Government. 
Merely to increase the supply of money would not in itself 
bring about needed production, but might result in infla- 
tionary developments. 

Rather, a primary concern of defense financing is to avoid 
an increase of the means of payment, that is, of money in 
the hands of those who would spend it faster than our econ- 
omy could produce goods. This would result in a_ rapid 
bidding up of prices. The problem in general terms is simple, 
but in detailed application it becomes difficult and complex. 


In general terms, it means that we should aim to finance 
defense entirely out of taxation and savings, preferably taxa- 
tion as full employment and production are attained. It 
means priorities in certain fields where both civilian and de- 
fense requirements cannot be immediately supplied out of 
available raw materials, existing capacity, or available skilled 
labor supply. It means price controls in cases where demand 
for essential basic materials exceeds present supply. It means 
a program of taxation that will transfer back to the Gov- 
ernment in the aggregate a substantial portion of the funds 
spent by Government, thus reducing the funds available to 
the public for private expenditure. It means encouraging a 
maximum amount of savings by all groups and classes of the 
population. It means avoidance of unneeded expansion of 
bank credit which adds to the supply of money and thus of 
purchasing power. 

It is evident that the general problems cf defense financ- 
ing, which I have enumerated, are interrelated and must be 
dealt with by a coordinatd series of measures. For instance, 
inflation canot be dealt with solely by monetary and credit 
measures. As a matter of fact, at this stage of our defense 
effort such measures are of secondary importance. Fiscal 
policy, involving both the type of Government financing and 
taxation, and direct controls are far more important at 
present. 

Let us consider briefly some of the more important aspects 
of this general summary. 

In order to limit the need for price controls and priorities 
every means possible should be used to increase the output. 
This can be done by expanding the facilities of production, 
by increasing the available labor supply where there is a 
shortage of certain skills, by the working of longer hours, by 
preventing strikes and unjustified wage and salary increases, 
and by utilizing to the fullest possible extent existing plant 
and facilities wherever they may be. To be sure, this is a 
dificult and a complicated task, requiring full information 
and full cooperation on the part of Government, industry 
and labor. 

In my opinion, taxation is the most important single means 
of maintaining stability in the economy and of preventing 
either general inflationary or deflationary developments. We 
must abandon the idea that taxation is merely a means of 
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securing revenue. The effects of taxation on the economy 
should be the primary consideration. For a tax system to be 
equitable, ability to pay should be the guiding principle. For 
this reason, a general sales tax, which has been strongly ad- 
vocated by business groups, would be a great mistake because 
it would fall heaviest on those least able to pay. Selective 
sales taxes which would have the effect of reducing demands 
for certain products, such as automobiles, mechanical refrig- 
erators and other articles that use resources greatly needed 
for defense, are justifiable and necessary at this time. Sales 
taxes on foodstuffs, clothing and other necessaries are wholly 
unwarranted, particularly when surpluses exist. Taxes on 
such items would tend to diminish consumption, thus re- 
ducing effective demand. This, in turn, may create localized 
unemployment as well as idle capacity that could not be 
used for defense. 

The first source of defense revenue should be the corpo- 
ration tax and the excess profits tax because, in general, corpo- 
rations are the greatest beneficiaries, directly and indirectly, 
from defense expenditures. In other words, the surplus ac- 
cruing from the expanding national income tends to become 
concentrated in the first instance in the possession of business 
corporations. The most certain way to insure against infla- 
tion is for the Government to levy on these earnings and 
divert the proceeds directly into the defense program before 
they are distributed into the general income stream through 
higher wages and higher dividend payments. 

Thus, the most direct way to attack the inflation problem 
is through heavy corporate income and excess profits taxa- 
tion. If these surplus funds are not thus collected in the 
first instance at the source, but are later distributed through 
large wage increases and large dividend payments to the 
community, it becomes necessary subsequently for the Gov- 
ernment to abstract excess incomes through the personal in- 
come tax, excise taxes, and other forms of mass taxation. 
The problem is not avoided but only delayed and made more 
difficult by failure to tap the profits at the source. 

High taxation of personal incomes and excise taxation 
will be necessary in any event, but the amount needed from 
these sources will be reduced by a prior collection at the 
points where the profits originate, namely, in the business 
units. If excess profits are not tapped, they will lead to 
demands for higher wages. Apart from the question of equity 
and the problem of allaying industrial unrest, is the question 
of going directly to the source of the increased flow of in- 
come and diverting it into the defense program before it 
spreads out into the community and adds private mass pur- 
chasing power on top of the Government’s demands springing 
from the defense program. 

With greatly increased surtax rates, especially in the mid- 
dle income brackets, and in the absence of an undistributed 
profits tax, there will be a tendency on the part of some cor- 
porations to hold back disbursements of dividends. This is a 
further reason for heavy normal and excess profits taxes on 
corporations. 

In addition, the tax program, to be effective and equitable, 
should close important loopholes in the gift and inheritance 
tax laws. Similarly, the setting up by corporations of an- 
nuity and pension plans which are charged to expense and 
provide large benefits to individuals in lieu of increasing 
salaries and paying bonuses, should not be permitted to be- 
come an avenue of tax avoidance. 

With reference to the individual income tax, the normal 
tax and surtaxes on individual incomes have been moderate, 
compared with other countries, except in the very highest 
income groups. They can and must be substantially increased. 
With expanding employment and payrolls resulting from de- 
fense expenditures, it is equitable and necessary that some of 


the benefits be recovered by the Treasury. Exemptions 
should be reduced, thereby spreading the base and increasing 
the number of income taxpayers. This is a more direct and 
equitable way of raising revenue from the lower income 
groups than by imposition of certain indirect excise and sales 
taxes. 

To the extent that wages are increased and prices are con- 
trolled, corporation profits are less than they would be other- 
wise, and Federal revenue from this source is accordingly 
diminished. Under these circumstances, it is only fair that 
this loss of revenue be made up by taxing directly the bene- 
ficiaries of the increased wages. 

The tax system should be so designed as to prevent any 
group from profiting out of this great national emergency at 
the expense of others. Neither industry nor labor should be 
permitted to take advantage of the emergency. Men drawn 
into the Army and Navy are called upon to make great per- 
sonal sacrifices. Neither unity nor morale can be built upon 
inequality of treatment of our citizens. 

It is a perhaps natural but none the less false notion that 
either capital or labor can make up now for lean years. If 
they were to reap great profits and higher wages, they would 
be inviting inflated prices and in the end the added profits 
and wages would buy fewer goods. I think it is of great im- 
portance that we grasp fully the fact that we as a nation 
cannot profit out of world calamity. We cannot turn our 
industrial machine largely to making the things of war 
rather than the things of peace and have a higher standard 
of living. 

We have to start from the first principle—and I believe 
that most of us accept it—that the burdens to be borne and 
the sacrifices to be made should be equalized so far as pos- 
sible. And that principle applies particularly to taxation. 
Therefore, those corporations and individuals who profit 
most should be the first to be taxed. They must be the 
primary ones from whom the Government recaptures the 
proceeds of its expenditures. 

I am wholeheartedly in accord with the objectives of taxa- 
tion policy recently announced by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury when he appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in advocacy of measures to raise an additional $314 
billons of revenue. As he stated then, the purpose is to 
design our tax program, first, so that we may pay as we go 
for a reasonable proportion of our expenditures; secondly, 
so that all sections of the people shall bear their fair share 
of the burden; third, so that our resources may be mobilized 
for defense while reducing the amount of money that the 
public can spend for comparatively less important things; and 
finally, so that a general rise in prices may be avoided by keep- 
ing the total volume of monetary purchasing power from 
outrunning production. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has proposed that we raise 
at least two-thirds of the sums necessary for defense out of 
taxation, and with that purpose I am likewise heartily in ac- 
cord. The rest should, as far as possible, be raised by the sale 
of Government securities to the public, thus utilizing existing 
funds, instead of by the sale of securities to the commercial 
banks since the latter method creates additional bank deposits. 
As I have indicated, we need to use existing funds, which are 
abundant. Expansion of bank credit which creates new funds 
would only tend towards inflation. 

The Treasury’s three new types of savings bonds, together 
with savings stamps, are being offered to the public beginning 
today. They are excellently designed to give all of our people 
an opportunity to participate in the financing of the defense 
program. They are designed to attract the smallest savings 
of the people as well as those up to $50,000 a year. Apart 
from that patriotic purpose, however, they are important in 
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helping to protect the country against inflation and they are 
a store of buying power for the future when supply can again 
be matched to demand. 

Another very large store of savings which should also be 
tapped consists of idle balances in banks held by corporations, 
by wealthy individuals and by trustees as well as by various 
public and private bodics. These funds are frequently not of 
the type that can or will go into long-term Government se- 
curities, nor can they be attracted into short-term Govern- 
ment securities now available because practically no return 
can be obtained upon them. I believe many of them would 
be invested in registered short-term issues (not available to 
banks) of two years’ maturity, if such issues were made avail- 
able at interest payable semi-annually, of from one-half to one 
per cent, depending upon the length of time they are held, and 
were redeemable on any interest payment date on 30 days’ 
notice. So far as long-term rates are concerned, I think they 
are fair and that the Government would not be justified 
in paying more than two and one-half per cent for long-term 
money on fully taxable securities. 

To the extent that we pay for defense out of taxes and 
through borrowing from savers rather than from the com- 
mercial banks, thus using existing funds and not creating 
new funds, we help protect the country against the hazards of 
monetary and credit inflation. To the extent that people 
pay taxes or invest in Government bonds, such as the new 
savings bonds, these funds will not be available for the pub- 
lic to bid up prices in the market place and they will aid in 
financing defense, thus avoiding inflationary effects. 

This is the time for the public to build up a backlog of 
future requirements, especially of consumers’ durable goods, 
such as automobiles, housing, etc., that now are using some 
of the materials needed in defense. Instead of spending exist- 
ing funds and mortgaging future income for these goods, it 
would be far better to defer these expenditures until the 
time when the Government’s defense outlays can be reduced. 
At such a time the backlog of buying power coming into the 
market will be an offset to the reduced Government expendi- 
tures and help to sustain employment and national income. 

We should consider the advisability of providing a method 
of controlling the volume of forward buying on installment 
credit. Further expansion of installment credit at this time 
would be an inflationary factor. Installment credit has tended 
to expand as employment and payrolls expanded and to con- 
tract when both were declining. It has thus tended to be an 
unstabilizing influence on the economy when it might have 
been made a stabilizing influence. 

I have said that monetary and credit factors are at this 
time less important than other factors in the situation. Never- 
theless, with the existing large volume of deposits and the 
vast reservoir of excess reserves which could serve as a basis 
for doubling the existing volume of deposits, it will probably 


become necessary at some future time to absorb into re- 
quired reserves a portion of the idle funds held by the banks. 
This would diminish the pressure on the banks to find out- 
lets for their funds in Government securities and would 
facilitate the placing of a larger part of the new issues with 
non-banking investors. It would also make the banks more 
careful about avoiding unsound or speculative extensions of 
credit and would restrain further growth in the already 
abundant volume of bank deposits. Consequently it would 
diminish inflationary dangers. 

There is one additional matter of importance in connec- 
tion with defense financing that should be given considera- 
tion. It is the subject of public expenditures for purposes 
other than defense. I do not believe that agricultural bene- 
fits should be curtailed, particularly in those fields where 
agriculture does not profit as other groups do from defense 
expenditures or is adversely affected as the result of the pres- 
ent international situation; nor do I believe that we should 
abandon social efforts on the part of the Government in 
those cases where the problem is not adequately met by the 
improved employment situation resulting directly or indirectly 
from defense expenditures. 

We are hardly justified in spending billions to aid other 
countries and billions more in our own defense effort if at 
the same time we shut our eyes to urgent social needs at home 
that must depend upon government assistance. However, re- 
ductions should be made wherever this can be brought about 
through increased efficiency as well as in those fields of Gov- 
ernment activity which utilize men or materials needed in 
private enterprise or in defense. 

I have attempted to outline briefly the general public poli- 
cies which I feel should be pursued to facilitate the financing 
of defense effectively with a minimum of economic disloca- 
tion now and after the defense effort has been completed. 
The successful carrying out of such a program as I have 
discussed—and it is a program designed to preserve all of the 
essentials of our democratic system—depends primarily upon 
the understanding of and acceptance by the people of this 
country, particularly the leaders in business and industry. 

We have every reason to succeed. We are in a much 
stronger position than any nation in the world today. We 
have a vast endowment of natural resources. We have 
abundant and high-calibre man power. We have existing 
and potentially great productive facilities. We can provide, 
without inflation, all of the monetary and credit resources we 
require. 

We will fail only if we are ignorant of the social and 
economic problems confronting us or if through blind self- 
interest we imagine that we can make others bear the sacri- 
fices and burdens which all must share in the greatest under- 
taking upon which our nation has ever embarked. 


Peace, Power and Education 


WE MUST HAVE A WORLD OF COMMON RESPONSIBILITIES 
By RAYMOND GRAM SWING, Radio Commentator 
Delivered at the 74th Commencement of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, June 2, 1941 


IRST 1 shall speak about sequence. It is a simple 
vss. conveying a simple meaning. Events follow one 
after the other, and they follow, not haphazardly, but 
in an orderly procession. ‘There is no mystery about this 


procession. Cause produces effect, and the effect reveals 
cause. Sequence is the foundation of individual and social 


thought. By studying sequence, we come upon the principles 
which shape our circumstances. And the understanding of 
these principles gives us the control over our personal and 
social affairs which we call freedom. We know that we 
can do today the deeds which will prepare for our having 
our desires to morrow. And if it were not for this know- 
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ledge, we should be automatons, hapless victims of chance 
without the need of morals and spirit. We should have 
no use for dignity, for faith, for a social order, for individual 
integrity, and for that greatly misunderstood concept called 
idealism. 

I shall speak next about idealism. This is what grows 
from an understanding of the laws of sequence. It is the 
knowledge that doing the wise deed in time will avert dis- 
aster and produce benefit. By an intellectual error, the 
world idealism has come to be used as the opposite of real- 
ism. But there is not a real world in which idealism has 
no part. Too often there is a real world which has re- 
fused to heed the advice of idealism, and so has refused 
to act wisely. But every part of individual and social life 
which is beneficial is the fruit of idealism. Every disaster 
is the consequence of insufficient idealism. Idealism is not 
of the ivory tower. It is simply good realism which either 
has been given a chance and is accepted as a matter of 
course; or it is potential realism which has been kept from 
becoming real. 

Now with these two words, sequence and idealism, let us 
approach the miserably scene of the modern world. Let us 
see that it has become what it is by a procession of events 
which might have been directed otherwise, and that it was 
not so directed because of the indifference of men to an ac- 
cessible idealism. It is a world for which every individual 
bears punishment, and has become what it is by the exer- 
cise of will or the refusal to exercise will. The individuals 
of the world chose the sequence which produced it. 

The past may have seen more painful patches of misery 
than exist today, greater outbursts of cruelty, vaster mas- 
sacres, more hunger, disease and pillage. But I doubt if 
history has recorded any scene so hideous as the world of 
today. —T'wo years ago, many people hoped and prayed that 
sequence was not going to produce this scene, and may have 
felt in their hearts that they and their fellow men did not 
deserve it. But now they can have no more doubt of se- 
quence, and they must now face up to the sorry business of 
formulating and acknowledging their contribution to it. For 
that is the only hope the future has, that men learn in ad- 
versity the idealism they reject in easy times. 

Let me say, in using the word “punishment” and in 
speaking of mankind “deserving” what it is now experienc- 
ing, I am not obsessed with a sense of man’s sin or even of 
his guilt, since it is my own conclusion after studying se- 
quence, both in personal and social affairs, that we are not 
punished for the folly we commit so much as for the wis- 
dom which we fail to enact. It is the inadequacy of our 
best, rather than the lingering of our worst, which pro- 
duces tragedy. And I am not now surveying the sequence 
of the last years, seeking for evil to excoriate, evil men to 
upbraid, or wickedness on which to vent such wrath as I 
am able to muster. I want to search, instead, for the wise 
things left undone, which had they been done, might have 
averted the doom which now has befallen us. And I want 
to point a particular question at education, at teachers, whose 
profession it is to be wise, as to their services while the pro- 
cession of sequence was leading up to the hideous present. 

In pointing a question at modern education it will be not 
to find fault with what has been taught but to seek what it 
is that has not been taught, and without which we have 
arrived at our present failure. It is not to criticize the 
absorbing intellectual exploration which has marked not only 
science, but all educational activity. This has been a time 
of re-valuation, of finding new names and more accurate 
concepts for things and ideas, and for working over the 
garden of history, biography, phychology, and sociology. 
This has been the great era of weed-pulling. Not a few 


concepts of virtue, heroism, singleness of mind, motive and 
patriotism with which the flower beds of human experience 
was choked, were untrue and untrustworthy. The educa- 
tional gardner has had a busy time, passing his tools through 
the foliage of the past, striking down what he found to be 
invalid and misnamed. Such tools as the theory of economic 
determinism, and the analytic approach to psychology, have 
slashed at and uprooted many preconceived ideas. There 
has been an intoxicating decimation of untruths and half- 
truths. This has been the era of excited skepticism, the era 
of the discovery of the inner complexity of the physical and 
mental world, the era in which the thinker has been say- 
ing: “That is not so.” And to say that, is indeed part of 
the function of education. But obviously it can be only part 
of its function. For if the stress in education is laid upon 
the uprooting of weeds, with no further heed for the produce 
of the garden, the garden will not bring forth its full fruit. 
Men live by affirmation, and the service of skepticism is not 
only that men shall doubt half-valid affirmations, but that 
they go on to complete affirmations that shall be sound and 
true. A sense of the bewildering uncertainty about the 
structure of the physical universe and the obscurity of the 
functioning of the mind, cannot be made into a dogma. And 
if it is used in place of a dogma, as many persons in this 
generation have used it, the individual loses his self-reliance, 
society loses its stamina, and civilization loses its security. 
For the individual who tries to make a dogma of non- 
affirmation becomes a disciple not of truth but of leaders. 

And if he follows leaders without faith in truth, he turns 
his back on truth, and leadership becomes a vast conspiracy 
for the imposition of tyranny on individuals who have ceased 
to have the defense of positive individual faith. 

I shall confine myself to two particulars in suggesting 
what education has under-stressed and under-affirmed in 
the immediate past. It is in teaching the future citizens of 
the United States the nature of society, and the fundamen- 
tals of security. I put first the neglect in teaching the na- 
ture of society, for many in the present generation of 
Americans, it seems to me, have grown up in innocent ig- 
norance of the simple fact that lawful society is based on 
force. It is a society of ultimate coercion. I know there is 
a plausible philosophy of anarchy which want to be rid of 
the state because of the force of coercion it can and must 
impose. But the kindly Americans who shrink from force 
and coercion are not anarchists. They have not become 
enemies of the state. Their mistake has been to assume that 
civilization, which for one thing is the subordination of 
force and coercion to the lowest possible minimum, has 
brought about the abolition of force and coercion. The men 
and women who sincerely detest the killing of war do not 
detest the protection of the police, which can also entail 
killing. That is not to say that killing in war has the same 
social meaning as killing by the police. But the killing is 
the same, and criminals are killed for the protection of all 
members of the community, without a protesting resolution 
being adopted by any pacifist organization. Killing in war, 
as a social act, is the opposite of killing by the police, it is 
the breakdown of law and order. And what pacifists and 
everybody else with any civilized standards should do is to 
study sequence. The breakdown of law and order ends in 
killing. Hence the breakdown in law and order must be 
prevented at all costs, since any civilized person detests 
killing. But if law breaks down, force and coercion burst 
their bounds and then there is murderous havoc until 
law and order again prevail. These are the simple facts 
of social life. They are the facts, not only of domestic life 
but of all social life. 

We have an ingenious generation of Americans who have 
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managed to accept these facts as a matter of course in their 
domestic life, but have been blind to their being the facts of 
international life. And that brings me to my second point, 
that education has not sufficiently taught the fundamentals 
of security. In the days when the Atlantic Ocean was 
several weeks wide and human beings could not travel over 
land at more than ten or fifteen miles an hour, and com- 
munications were as slow as sailing ships and stage coaches, 
the men who were responsible for the United States were 
more aware of the problems of security than we have been 
during the past generation. Vast spaces did not make them 
feel secure, and they resolutely resorted to political and 
military measures when they saw them to be necessary. 
‘They knew that peace was a product of a balance of inter- 
national forces. They knew that if the balance was dis- 
turbed it would affect the security of the United States. 
Granted, the problems of security were simpler for them. 
International society was not so integrated, wars were 
cheaper, and safety was not a vast social problem as it has 
become. But they knew that security was the first duty of 
government and they provided it, or we should not be here 
today as Americans. On the other hand, the present genera- 
tion of Americans, faced with a far more complex problem 
of security, has, it seems to me, performed the most astonish- 
ing feat of escaping altogether from the consideration of 
security. Let me expand this sweeping statement. Having 
emerged from the last war, what lesson did we learn from 
it, as to national security? At first the lesson was the ob- 
vious one, we detested the end product of war. But there 
we stopped. We did not begin the study of sequence. If we 
loathed the end-product, we did not educate ourselves in 
understanding the processes which had produced the end- 
product. 

After the last war we faced three choices in making our- 
selves secure. We could help construct a system, never be- 
fore tried, of collective security. We could cut ourselves 
off from all informal obligations to the remainder of the 
world, and build up a stupendous force of our own. We 
could revert to the historic task of maintaining a balance 
of international forces. 

We did not join the system of collective security, and 
that was quite conscious, though it can hardly be said that 
we rejected it by popular or majority action. In fact we 
were kept out of the league of nations by a minority and 
we never held anything that can be truthfully called a 
plebiscite on the league issue. But we did know that we 
were doing it when we stayed out of the league and the 
majority did not assert itself with any telling conviction and 
energy. 

We also were quite conscious that we were not building 
up a stupendous force of our own, for we went in for limita- 
tion of armaments by international agreements and we burned 
up the blue-prints of a two-ocean navy. So, logically, one 
must say that we consigned our security to the third choice. 
We would rely on maintaining the balance of international 
Either we were doing that, or we had no policy 
whatever. 

Suppose we had gone in for collective security. Cer- 
tainly the educational system of the United States would 
have taught us the elements of the new experiment, would 
have instructed us about the various problems in far away 
places, where the blessings of justice were needed if peace 
were to be preserved. We should have learned to apply to 
international affairs the same wisdom about sequence which 
we have gained in domestic affairs. We should have been 
familiar with the themes of minority rights, of the evils of 
customs barriers, with the technique of a world court, we 
should have been applying our idealism, and the life in the 


forces. 


universities and colleges would have been imbued with so 
much constructive activity that there would have been much 
less emphasis on weed-pulling. It would have become a 
season of affirmation. 

Suppose we had gone in for stupendous self-defense. That, 
too, would have been a theme for education. It would have 
been a new experiment for America, since in all our history, 
we have not committed ourselves to nursing a tremendous 
power in solitude. 1 can imagine that education, after that 
choice, would, to start with, have made every student 
familiar with the simple geography of national security. 
Every school boy would have known what adults are just 
beginning to hear about, the crucial importance of bases, 
and the meaning to us of Dakar, the Cape Verdi Islands, 
the Azores, Martinique, Guam and Greenland. We should 
have been tank-conscious, and might have produced panzer 
units long before Hitler produced his. We should have de- 
veloped bombers and fighters, and had anti-tank guns and 
anti-aircraft guns. We should have known what it takes 
to defend a hemisphere, not only in armaments, but in trade 
and cultural relations. This choice might have produced a 
too muscular civilization, and quite easily have turned into 
a rip-roading imperialism. But we did not choose it. 

We really did not consciously choose the third, and only 
other policy of national security. We simply lapsed into it, 
as though the world were unchanged, as though it had not 
produced the World War, as though we could rest back 
without conscious application to the great theme of our 
security. It should have been plain that our security did not 
depend only on us. That should have been simple enough 
to teach every child, adolescent, and adult in the United 
States. And if it did not depend on us, on whom, then, did 
it depend? It depended on a balance of forces. For one 
thing, during the last ten years the control of the Atlantic 
has been left to Britain, so it depended in part upon Britain 
—not on a Britain altruistically looking after us, but on 
something much more trustworthy, on Britain remaining 
British and looking after itself. But did we know it? Were 
we told so by our political leaders? Were we so taught in 
our universities and colleges? 

The fabric of peace was torn in Manchuria, and that 
threatened to upset the balance which makes for peace and 
so for our security. Did that event produce an educated 
sense of alarm in the United States? Were the young men 
of draft age taught that if Japan was allowed to grow too 
strong, they might find themselves in a war, because the 
balance of power was being gravely menaced? When Hitler 
came into power and started re-arming and when the three 
partners in blackmail, Germany, Italy and Japan, began 
laying their plans for despoiling the have nations of the 
world, did the public men of the United States and the 
universities and colleges point out what was happening to 
our security? How much of a shudder went through our 
universities and colleges when Hitler tore up the treaty of 
Locarno, and when he marched his troops into the de- 
militarized Rhineland? Not that the balance of international 
forces was changed then and there by those acts. But a 
procession of sequence did set in. Nobody with a sense of 
responsibility for national security, no teacher or political 
leader, could have watched the immediate event without 
forseeing the possibilities of untold woe. You may ask, did 
the universities of Britain and France quake with appre- 
hension? Did the political leaders of Britain go to their 
constituents, telling them the unmistakable direction of the 
sequence Hitler had begun? The answer is that they did 
not, not enough of them. But it is no apology for the 
American democracy and education that other democracies 
and educations were indifferent to their security. We had 
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not committed our security to Britain and France to be 
managed for us. We had committed our security to a sys- 
tem in which British and French strength were essentials. 
But it was our duty to ourselves to match with our own 
strength what Britain and France were failing to provide. 
It does not absolve us from our duty to ourselves, and to our 
own security, if those on whom we relied are delinquent to 
themselves. If we were to be secure, peace had to be pre- 
served. If peace were to be preserved, the power of civilized 
nations had to remain greater than any power pitted against 
it. che power had to be physical. And let me add that it 
also had to be spiritual. It had to be power which the 
threatened nations knew they were ready to use. A good 
deal is said about the inferiority of the military strength of 
the democracies. But that inferiority has not, in my opinion, 
been the basis of today’s disaster. They were not ready to 
use such power as they had and at one time they had enough 
to assure the continuance of peace. I believe that if all the 
democracies had known, and had made it known, that they 
were spiritually prepared to use force to blot out blackmail 
and aggression, they never would have needed to use the 
force. The most civilized nations, the best educated, were 
the most afraid to face the reality of social structure, and 
to admit the necessity of meeting crime with force. They 
were the blindest to the simple principle in the law of 
sequence, that what is put off today may cost double to- 
morrow and be too late the day after. 

Here let me suggest that one reason why we were not in- 
terested in safeguarding our security by the method we 
chose may have been that it was not an inspiring method. 
It did not stimulate us, did not invigorate us. It was not a 
system based on justice, liberty and the application of law 
and legal sanctions to international affairs. We had fore- 
sworn having any responsibility for justice beyond our 
borders, and we devoutly prayed that by escaping from re- 
sponsibility we were escaping from the sequence of escape. 

But inspiring or not, the system we chose now lies in 
ruins. A great war is on whose outcome will determine 
our privilege to maintain our freedom. Not only is there 
murderous havoc in the four corners of the world, our 
own security is gone unless we make a colossal effort to re- 
store it. And though our thoughts are focused on this ef- 
fort, it is wise, too, to see that we are in dire danger, not 
because of the betrayal of our friends, or the wickedness of 
our enemies, but because of the inadequacy of our own in- 
sight into reality. We are where we are because we were 
not wise. And unless we accept wisdom in this hour, we 
cannot look out on any prospect of peace and the enjoyment 


of liberty, and we shall not know how to build more 
strongly the peace which has collapsed. We had two other 
choices, as I pointed out. We might have nursed a tre- 
mendous muscular power in solitude. Or we migh have 
assumed our full responsibility along with other civilized 
nations for peace and justice throughout the world. Toward 
which future do we look now? | am sure that we cannot 
choose to create a might to sustain us, and keep us free, 
single-handed, against the power that is potentially arraigned 
against us. It is too late to make ourselves a solitary giant. 
For if the war is lost for European civilization, the fac- 
tories and the manpower, the shipyards, and the resources 
of the tyrannies will be far greater than our full national 
strength. We might prepare for battle, but it is hard to 
believe that we should have the soul for the defense of our 
freedom in that dread test, if we do not have it today, when 
we can still defend ourselves with allies, and at lesser 
sacrifice. This future of gigantic solitude can only be temp- 
ting to individuals and groups who crave for their own 
power within the nation, more than they crave for the 
liberty of the nation as a whole. But the nation itself can- 
not choose to wait for such an uncertain fate. 

We have only one true choice for the future. It is to 
apply to international affairs the scruples, the forebearance, 
the humanity, the dignity, the ethics, and finally, if need be, 
the coercion, which are the basis of domestic peace and civil- 
ization. It is to accept responsibility for a world from which 
we know we cannot hope to escape. I am not going to offer 
a blueprint of a future system of peace. But it is plain 
enough what it must be in essence. It must be a world of 
common responsibilities. If so, it must be one of concerted 
action in the defense of peace. And if it calls for the applica- 
tiun of concerted coercion in dire extremity, it must have a 
common foreign policy as well, since common dangers must 
not be incurred except by decisions made in common. We 
cannot give a blank check of our man power to be filled in 
by some foreign office. It will of necessity be a world of 
force. But it will become a civilized world. In due time 
the force will be subordinated to the almost invisible service 
of justice. It will be a world first of all, of affirmation, a 
world of fellow-men in which each shares some responsi- 
bility, and knowingly owes and pays his humane cooperation. 

This is idealism. It also is potential realism. And it is the 
living truth which may be implanted amid the rubble of 
destruction of today, on which to build with whole heart 
and whole mind, where half-heart and half-knowledge have 
piled up their ruins. 


Speeding Toward Destruction 


A NATIONAL SPENDING SPREE THAT MEANS RUIN 


By WESLEY E. DISNEY, Congressman from Oklahoma, Member, House Ways and Means Committee 
Delivered before the Tax Foundation, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 3, 1941 


ANY of you have read the story told by Kipling 
in his Jungle Book about the little boy Mowgli 
who was raised in the wolf family. When all the 
members of the jungle decided to leave upon the invasion 
of the wild dogs, whose prowess was due to their travelling 
in packs of from 200 to 500 per pack, Mowgli decided to 
stay and defeat them. Those of you who have read the story 
know that he did not use an elephant, a lion, or a tiger for 


this purpose; they had already fled. He used the little sting- 
ing people—bees, wasps and hornets—no one of which could 
have had any affect whatsoever alone, but through the co- 
operation of several million of these tiny creatures the great 
scourge of the jungle was put to flight. 

Our nation has brought to the average man the greatest 
luxuries and comforts known in the history of the world. 
If you wish to save this established form of government from 
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the destruction of unlimited inflation, socialism or dictator- 
ship, it cannot be done by calling upon the elephant, lion, 
or tiger, such as our industrial giants, financial leaders, or 
great statesmen. No one of these great powers alone can 
save our system of commerce, industry and living. Like 
Mowgli, we must call upon the millions of little people, each 
one of whom will be powerless alone, and must get them 
behind the great needs of today. I know of no organiza- 
tion better equipped to educate, influence, and arouse the 
millions of little people to the necessity of their taking 
part in these great problems—not the least of which is 
eliminating $2,000,000,000 of unnecessary governmental ex- 
pense—than the organization which I have had the honor 
of addressing tonight. 

When Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee to open the hearings 
on this year’s tax bill, he recommended to the Committee 
that the Congress raise an additional 3% billion dollars in 
taxes. The enormous size of this tax bill so impressed the 
Secretary that he recommended very definite savings in non- 
defense expenditures to the extent of a billion dollars. His 
language was that of genuine statesmanship. He said: 

“We are now awake to the need . . to make this 
Country safe and strong. We have not, however, kept pace 
with events in our thinking about defense and non-relief 
spending. We have remained curiously static in our con- 
ceptions of what to spend on those things not directly con- 
nected with defense. Ordinary traffic must now get to one 
side to let planes and tanks and guns have the right-of-way. 
Other traffic can be permitted only if it does not obstruct the 
national purpose.” 





+ * * 


“We have not re-examined all of those expenditures that 
have been sort of grafted onto the government during the 
last ten years. We go on just the same.” 

Obviously, the Secretary of the Treasury was alarmed, 
because we had before us the 1942 budget, amounting to 19 
billion dollars. He hoped that by current taxes—an addi- 
tional tax bill—we could raise two-thirds of this amount and 
borrow the other third. Since that date the President has 
recommended to the Congress, budget estimates which will 
run the 1942 budget figure up to $22,169,000,000—nearly 
5 billion dollars more than the estimate in his January 3rd 
message to Congress. Now Mr. Morgenthau wonders if 
we don’t need a still bigger tax bill! 

Secretary of Commerce, Jesse Jones has stated that our 
National debt, as a result of the War, will climb to 90 
billion dollars. Some think that it will be more, even ex- 
ceeding 100 billion dollars. Our National debt is at present 
$47 ,600,000,000 with additional deficit debits of $12,800,- 
000,000; and the State and municipal debt is approximately 
20 billion dollars. 

It has been stated on good authority that our 1942 fiscal 
deficit will exceed 10 billion dollars. 

In the face of these enormous figures, the Treasury Sec- 
retary suggested saving a billion dollars. I later suggested 
means of cutting nearly 2 billions from the current budget. 
Both seemed a mere bagatelle when compared with a year’s 
expense of 22 billions. 

Defense is mandatory. Its expense must be met. Many 
non-defense items can wait, if they are ordinarily necessary. 

It will be well to take a view of our fiscal history in order 
to correctly approach the subject. In the last 40 years ex- 
travagance in Government has been tolerated by the people! 
It has constantly grown in volume. The responsibility for 
such expenditures, great or small, rests primarily on the 





administrators of Government, but ultimately on the whole 
people of the Nation. 

Governmental expenditures fall, roughly, into two groups. 
The first includes payments for Government per se; that is, 
the protection of life and property. This represents the cost 
of primary or fundamental functions of Government. The 
second group is mainly for the support of social welfare ac- 
tivities of Government. Roughly we might state that the 
first group of expenditures represents 25 per cent and the 
second group 75 per cent, of what we spend on Government. 

Unusual expenditures in Government have grown steadily 
in the past two or three generations. For instance, expen- 
ditures of State Government increased 437% from 1903 
to 1922. The passage of the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, the Income Tax Amend- 
ment, marks the beginning of the epoch of increased ex- 
penditures for Government of all types and kinds, and of 
easy acquisition of money by the Government from the 
taxpayer. Its enactment really marks the date of the great 
spending era in America. You will remember that Governor, 
now retiring Chief Justice, Hughes, vetoed the resolution 
in the N. Y. Legislature, ratifying the 16th Amendment, 
because he was afraid the rates might reach as high as 10%. 

The 16th Amendment took the lid off spending, so far as 
the Congress is concerned, and the Federal Government be- 
gan to spend heavily. The state and local governments fol- 
lowed suit, so that we find that while in 1916 total Federal 
expenditures were $1,034,000,000, at least pne department 
spent more than that much money annually in the budgets of 
recent years. 

Within 10 years after that, during the era from 1923 to 
1932, the annual Federal budgets ran between 3 and 4 
billion dollars. : 

A Federal budget of $1,034,000,000 in 1916! In 1940 
it reached almost 9 billion dollars, exclusive of the emergency 
defense budget. If the last quarter of a Century has pro- 
duced such results, what may we expect in the next twenty- 
five years? That is, if we expect to continue to think of 
money with relation to our fiscal policies! 

The exact figures are available for the year 1938 for 
Federal, State and Local expenditures. They run like this: 
The grand total was $18,300,000,000, divided as follows: 
Federal, $7,691,000,000; State, $4,358,000,000; and Mu- 
nicipal, $6,150,000,000. In that year our total National in- 
come was 64 billion dollars. A quick calculation based upon 
these figures shows that almost a third of the people’s money 
went—to Government: and that in times of peace. 

Remember that three-fourths of this money spent, went 
not for the primary purposes of Government, for the pro- 
tection of life and property, but for social welfare. This vast 
fiscal growth of the Federal system is largely accountable to 
the growth of administrative or bureaucratic public adminis- 
tration. The growth of boards, bureaus, commissions and 
departments has necessarily been attended by the vast ex- 
penditure of tax money. 

For illustration, in 1916, as I have said, the total Federal 
budget was $1,034,000,000, yet since 1937 the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture has vastly exceeded the 
whole Federal budget for 1916. 

In 1928, the Congress spent $845,000 for the franking 
privilege at Government expense. The executive depart- 
ments spent 6 millions. Ten years later the Congress spent 
$737,000, but the taxpayer paid for the franking of free 
mail by the Executive Department the staggering sum of 
$39,000,000. The publicity departments, and each division 
has one, must have spent much money in preparing the 
material to frank out. 
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These are but illustrative of the general trend. It might 
interest you to know that the fiscal year 1940 saw the travel- 
ing expenses of the Government reach 99 million dollars 
plus. Our National symbol, Uncle Sam, rode high, wide 


and handsome that year, but the fiscal year 1941 will see’ 


him spending $150,000,000 for traveling expenses. The first 
four months of this fiscal year showed a Federal travel bill 
of $47,000,000. 

We, in the Federal system, cannot retrench as against 
the defense program. Even the waste and extravagance 
necessarily attendant on a large and speedy program such 
as we are embarking on will be tolerated by the people. So 
our only recourse is to attack those expenditures which are 
not related to or attendant on defense. 

There are no signs that the States and municipalities in- 
tend to cut their budgets in behalf of the taxpayers who are 
to be burdened with this fearful national defense program. 

The old slogan, “Soak the Rich,” is ceasing to be realistic 
even for the purpose of demagoguery. If the Government 
took every dime of all individual net incomes in the United 
States over $50,000 in 1938 it would have collected only 
$1,056,222,000. If the Government had taken all the net 
incomes above $5,000 in 1938, the yield would have been 
$6,702,582,000—less than that year’s annual current bud- 
get. If we “soaked” both the rich and the middle class tax- 
payers and took all their net income, the Government would 
raise just about enough money to pay the current annual 
expenses. 

Remember, again, that only one-fourth of this money spent 
goes for the primary objectives of Government—the pro- 
tection of life and property. A colloquy at the hearing be- 
fore my Committee between a Member of the committee 
and the college president I have referred to, brought the 
suggestion from the Member that the economies the college 
man was calling for could not be accomplished unless the 
local interests should cease putting pressure upon the Con- 
gressman. The college president very promptly replied in 
substance, “During the spending psychology of the recent 
years, each community assumed that the government has 
already planned to spend several billion each year for the 
purpose of creating prosperity, and therefore reasoned that 
it was up to them to get as much as they could of the federal 
largess for themselves. Now that we are in a different era, 
where economy and saving is paramount, I believe that if 
Congress will take the initiative, not only state that reduc- 
tion of unnecessary non-defense expenditures is imperative, 
but actually use the knife and pare these expenses to the 
bone, the communities will probably say ‘Congress is right 
in taking this step during the emergency, and we must do 
all that we can to assist in this economy wave and must re- 
frain from embarassing our Congressmen by requests for 
expenditures’.” 

Returning now to the prime object of this address—the 
curtailing of non-defense appropriations. A curious phe- 
nomenon is arising: every bureau and department of the 
Government whose existence or whose appropriations are 
threatened by the demand to go “all out” for defense, and to 
trim non-defense items, has evolved some type of scheme 
or system to prove their necessity or worthiness as defense 
projects. The N.Y.A., due for a cut of about 92 millions 
if Secretary Morgenthau’s advice were followed, secured 
a “defense budget” of about $157,000,000. 

It will not do to say that these non-defense agencies can 
be transformed into defense agencies. They cannot by a 
wave of the hand be given attributes and functions they 
lack. They are subject to all manner of local, state and 
federal political influences. Their administrators can not 
say ne—as a practical matter. The Army can, and by the 


very compulsion that is involved in the Army organization 
prevent any type of logrolling that is necessarily involved 
in the relief agencies. The Army can and does enforce the 
$21.00 a month wage upon the draftees. Actual defense 
projects necessarily imply Army organization and compul- 
sion. It would be playing with defense to permit these re- 
lief agencies to pretend to be defense agencies. 

There is hardly a single function of Government at 
present that cannot be colored with some defense charac- 
teristics. But real money needs to be spend on real defense, 
unless this whole thing is simply a great, good-natured 
drama, with an overwhelming desire to please the audience. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was specific in his sug- 
gestions. He did not mince words nor dodge the issue. He 
suggested that N.Y.A., C.C.C. and W.P.A. appropriations 
could probably be trimmed or disposed of and for Agricul- 
ture could be drastically reduced, and he recommended a 
careful study of other functions of Government with a view 
to saving the money spent on them, and the use of it for 
defense. Immediately all the forces of departmental propa- 
ganda went into action. Defeatism and futility were the 
chief weapons. “It just can’t be done’—was the principal 
argument. The Secretary’s suggestions were made to the 
Ways and Means Committee, which under the rules of the 
House of Representatives has no jurisdiction over appro- 
priations. Immediately it was said that the Ways and Means 
Committee was helpless, although it claims to be the most 
powerful policy committee in the House. That atmosphere 
has prettly well settled down over Congress—that nothing 
can be done about it. But every individual member admits 
that something ought to be done. 

W.P.A., C.C.C., N.Y.A. were all organized fer relief. 
Yet now they are claiming to be defense projects. They are 
creatures with overlapping functions and conflicting juris- 
dictions. Three great overheads are maintained for these 
institutions; all relief departments. But for illustration, the 
President of a little college in Arkansas solemnly told the 
Ways and Means Committee that the average income of 
the individual in Arkansas was $255 and of an average 
family in Arkansas $969. He emphatically stated and proved 
to the Committee that for the cost of one boy in a C.C.C. 
camp he could give four boys in his college a year’s educa- 
tion. How failure to economize can be justified, cannot be 
explained to an American taxpayer. It is insolence to at- 
tempt it. 

These bureaus, boards, commissions, departments, and 
divisions grow and grow like the Rose of Sharon. Each head 
of a subdivision is working industriously to justify his divi- 
sion’s existence, to be promoted in salary, and to enlarge the 
jurisdiction, scope and appropriation of his division, be it 
big or little. It is easy to say that Congress “Just ought to 
cut them out.” I wouldn’t be personal for the world, but 
you businessmen know the difficulty involved in disposing of. 
a department in your corporation, or even of firing a de- 
serving stenographer, or maybe one not so deserving! During 
the depression an oil company’s board of directors decided 
to retrench. The board concluded that the retrenchment 
was mandatory and that a certain department must go. A 
resolution was passed dispensing with the geological depart- 
ment, disposing of the employees, and eliminating their 
salaries. One hard-headed director said this didn’t do the 
job. The other members inquired why. He replied “We've 
got to sell all the desks, typewriters, rugs, lamps, cuspidors 
and get them clear out of the building. If we don’t, in three 
months some of us will see those offices filled up again with 
employees.” 

If it is this difficult in a private business, do you not 
realize how much more difficult it is in government, under 
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political pressure, with Uncle Sam a sort of magic Santa 
Clau: paying the bill? 

To pass a $3,500,000,000 tax bill and cut no expenditures 
will come home squarely to the taxpayer with the $2,500 
salary, who has been paying $11.00 taxes, if and when this 
amount jumps to $72.00; to the $5,000 taxpayer, now pay- 
ing $110.00, if when his taxes jump to $506.00; to the 
$10,000 taxpayer (as for instance a Congressman), if when 
his annual federal tax jumps from $528.00 to $1,628.00. 

Especially will this come home since these taxes are 
retroactive to January 1, 1941, and most especially when 
excise taxes to the amount of nearly $1 billion are being 
raised on many of the necessities of life these taxpayers buy. 
‘These are the Treasury’s proposals in the present tax bill. 
We may have to adopt these proposals. Then there are the 
so-called “hidden taxes” which the Twentieth Century Fund 
says run to large amounts annually for the individual. 

The 1942 fiscal year budget totals $6,675,000,000 of non- 
detense items. Of that sum, fixed charges, like interest on 
the public debt, pensions, and so forth, amount to $2,716,- 
000,000. The balance of $3,959,000,000 could be reduced 
in part and eliminated in part. For instance, various aids 
to agriculture are budgeted for $1,061,600,000. I would 
cut that to $500,000,000, especially since agriculture should 
do well under the defense spending program, and agricul- 
ture will get much indirectly from the Lend-Lease appro- 
priation. 

W.P.A. is budgeted for $1,034,000,000. 
has recommended a cut of $109,000,000. 
to $500,000,000. 

General public works should be reduced to $250,000,000 
from the $502,900,000 budgeted. 

Aids to youth, represented by C.C.C. and N.Y.A., should 
be eliminated, saving $362,600,000. These two relief agen- 
cies, even though we retain the W.P.A., should be elim- 
inated, because they do not represent defense and do not 
represent any type of relief that could not be taken care 
of by the $500,000,000 for W.P.A. which I have suggested. 

‘The magnitude of the defense program in its general as- 
pects staggers the imagination. As I have stated, our Na- 
tional annual income in 1938 was sixty-four billion dollars. 
If, in the near future, as Secretary Jesse Jones says, we are 
to have a National debt of 90, and maybe 100 billion, and 
a state and local existing debt of twenty billion dollars, the 
disbalance bafles any fiscal student, even any prophet. We 
might ask “Whither are we going?” 

Remember that the Congressman nowadays is the errand 
boy of the Frankenstein called the Executive Department. 
His ability as statesman is gauged by his prowess in pro- 
curing Federal largess—Federal Projects. 

One of the most vocal advocates of economy of govern- 
ment has been the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
It has been heretofore militant on all occasions on this sub- 
ject and has drawn the. fire of the spenders. However, you 
members of that great organization or of local Chambers 
of Commerce, know that it is composed of Chambers of 
Commerce all over the nation. We have heard much about 
minority | think pressure groups, if you please. 
It can hardly be contradicted that during the era of spend- 
ing that has gone on in the last few vears, local Chambers 
of Commerce have been among the heaviest contributors to 
pressure upon their congressmen. Pressure to get things 
from the government tor the locality and pressure to keep 
them atter they are gotten. Yesterday the President sug- 
$125,000,000 for defense roads. Probably tens of 
thousands of letters will flow to the Congress from local 
Chambers of Commerce showing definitely that these roads 
ought to be located in their vicinities, and the feeder-roads 
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headed in the direction of the local Chamber of Commerce 
should be added! Nobody ought to fool himself about this 
pressure weighing heavily with the Congressmen. 

This is not intended to be mere ranting about the cost 
of Government, nor the learned display of tax-payers’ fig- 
ures. It is rather intended as an approach to the consequences 
of the outline detailed. Several observations may be made 
about these fiscal circumstances. 

First, the thoughtful student of government should be im- 
pressed with the tremendous growth of power in the Ex- 
ecutive Department in recent generations, as evidenced by 
the figures adduced. It amounts to turning over the purse 
to the Executive Branch of government, and the necessarily 
attendant obsolescence of the Legislative Department. Then 
too, the immense influence of a highly financed Executive 
Department gives it all power over every activity of the 
citizen, as well as decisive control over the Judicial system 
and the final direction of the Legislative Department. It 
will not do to say that America is going the way of all the 
Republics, and to let it go at that. America has the brains 
and should have the will to re-evaluate its three branches 
of Government. Modern history clinches the argument for 
this necessary step. 

Another important consideration is the welfare of the 
Nation after this emergency is over. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a cessation of defense activities after the 
emergency, will slump our national income as much as ten 
to 25 billions of dollars. With the return of soldiers to 
civilian pursuits, and the loss of defense employment to 
others, we can visualize vast unemployment. Then, for the 
first time in the history of our country, we will come into 
a depression with a monumental public debt staring us in 
the face. I may emphasize its possibility when I tell you 
that Leon Henderson said before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the other day, that by May, 1942, we would be spend- 
ing two billion dollars per month for defense. 

If we do have a debt of 90 billion dollars, as Secretary 
Jones has said, the interest on that debt would range around 
three billion dollars a year. From 1923 to 1932, our total 
national expenses had a range of about that same figure. In 
those equally serious days to come, where will we turn for 
financial relief, if we are not wise enough to economize now 
to the extent of one or two billion dollars per year on al- 
together non-defense items? De we not have the wisdom 
to look that far ahead? Will not the thinking people of 
America awaken? 

With the necessity of vast sums then for relief, where will 
the money come from? In what shape will the Govern- 
ment’s credit be? Will not some string-band statesman sug- 
gest the devaluation of the gold content of the dollar, hold- 
ing out to the people as a prize the 22 billions of gold we 
have stored, and convince them that by proper manipulation 
it could be made to represent 80 or 100 billion dollars in 
Government credit and spending power? When he has 
succeeded in those blandishments, what will be the value 
of the savings of the people. their investments in things of 
value, their years of thrift in accumulating life insurance? 

The press says that England looks forward to a “social 
readjustment” after the war. We have seen all values 
wiped out in Germany, France, Italy and Russia—or at 
least reduced to a fraction of their original value. France 
devaluated the franc, and Germany the mark. They all 
moved into some form of socialism, where individual initia- 
tive, private ownership, the stirring of ambition through 
financial incentive went down the road of modern barbarism 
in those countries. Those inflationary movements in our 
sister nations were preceded by, or accompanied with, various 
forms of socialism. 
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I hope and trust that through Government control, we 
will be able to prevent a destructive inflation, but is the 
hope realistic when we see a system of priorities that will 
so scarcen the peoples’ goods that consumer demand will out- 
run production; when we observe that every strike is set- 
tled on the basis of increased wages, with no apparent 
though of its ultimate effect; when we see scarcity and in- 
creased prices in all manner of manufactured and raw ma- 
terials arising on every hand; when we see production held 
down by penalty under a Wage-Hour system, and when we 
see the possibility that individuals and corporations may 
follow the “business as usual” attitude of the Government, 
instead of thrift, economy and the paring to the bone of 
non-essentials. If we do have such inflation, the inevitable 
drift is toward the socialism England so complacently con- 
templates, the socialism that made the people, in their sweat 
of agony in France, in Germany, in Russia and in Italy, turn 
away from. their legally constituted authorities, yearn for 
and finally demand a dictatorship which ultimately took 
charge of them, their families, their religion, their private 
fortunes, and their very future hopes and aspirations. Are 
not the seeds we are sowing those of home-grown facism 
and nazism, which we so much fear and despise? 

The ancient civilizations of the world in turn flourished, 
gradually declined, and disintegrated. If there is one thing 
that history teaches in unmistakable terms, it is that nations, 
like individuals, prosper according to their right thinking, 
and that the idolatrous exaltation of a material sense of 
power and intelligence inevitably leads to decay and down- 
fall. Dictatorship is that idolatrous exaltation of the ma- 
terial sense of power. 

This day will pass. Moral might is stronger than all the 
guns and ships fashioned by the hand of man. 

Disappointed with all his worldly achievements, Napoleon 
in his solitude, in deep contemplation, said, “Alexander, 
Caesar, Charlemagne and myself have founded empires. 


But upon what did we rest the creation of our genius? 
Upon force! Jesus Christ alone founded His empire upon 
love; and at this moment millions of men would die for 
Him.” Pitted against an alert, free, active world-public- 
opinion, the rampage of the present-day forces of evil cannot 
endure. Their predecessors failed upon the rock of the un- 
seen spiritual forces asserted by mankind. 

Democracy is the highest spiritual idea of mankind as re- 
lated to Government. True democracy is alert, active and 
awake. True democracy rests in the bosom of the indi- 
vidual citizen. He is king in his own right if he but assert 
it. From his activity comes the strength of his Government, 
the symbol of his concept of democracy. 

In the insane asylums, it is an accepted scientific fact that 
one of the first signs of returning sanity on the part of an 
inmate, is his expressed ability to cooperate with other in- 
mates and attendants. Those that are completely insane 
think only of their personal welfare, and do not cooperate. 
In our own country there has been too much of each com- 
munity looking out for its own interest, in making its 
demands upon the Federal Government. This is because the 
individuals who compose the communities have each thought 
only of their own interest. The individuals and the com- 
munities seemed to have had a slogan “Every other com- 
munity is getting what it can, so let’s make certain we get 
ours.” This is exactly the attitude of the inmates of the 
asylum who are completely insane, having no thought for 
anything but themselves. If the various individuals and 
communities that comprise this great Nation can be edu- 
cated and influenced to cooperate for the common good, 
which would of course include economy in government, 
would it not be a welcome sign of returning sanity? Marshal 
Petain, after the French debacle, said, “After our victory in 
1918 we became a comfortable, pleasure seeking nation. We 
asked for more than we were willing to give. We refused to 
accept responsibility. Now we are in distress.” 


The Social Structure 


THE INDIVIDUAL RIGHT CANNOT IN ANY WAY BE SUPPRESSED 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Broadcast from Rome, June 1, 1941 


HE feast of Pentecost, that glorious birthday of the 

Church of Christ, is to our mind, dear children of the 

whole world, a welcome and auspicious occasion and 
one full of high import on which to address to you in the 
midst of the difficulties and strife of the present hour a mes- 
sage of love, encouragement and comfort. 

We speak to you at a moment when every energy and 
force, physical and intellectual, of an ever-increasing section 
of mankind is being strained to a degree and intensity never 
before known beneath the iron, inexorable law of war; and 
when from other radio aerials are going forth words full 
of passion, bitterness, division and strife. 

But the aerials of the Vatican Hill, ground dedicated to 
be the uncontaminated source of good tidings and of their 
beneficent diffusion throughout the world from the place 
of martyrdom and the tomb of the first Peter, can transmit 
only words animated with the consoling spirit of that preach- 
ing with which, on the first Pentecost day as it came from 
the lips of Saint Peter, Jerusalem resounded and was stirred. 

It is a spirit of burning apostolic love, a spirit which, con- 
scious of no more vivid desire to holier joy than that of 


bringing all, friends and enemies, to the feet of the Crucified 
One of Calvary, to the tomb of the glorified Son of God 
and the Redeemer of the human race, to convince all that 
only in Him and in the truth taught by Him and in the love 
which He, doing good to all and healing all, taught by His 
example, even to sacrificing Himself for the life of the world, 
can there be found true salvation and lasting happiness for 
individuals and for peoples. 

In this hour, pregnant with events that are known only 
to the divine counsels which rule the story of nations and 
watch over the church, it is for us, beloved children, a source 
of sincere joy and gratification in letting you hear the voice 
of your common father to call you together, so to speak, in 
a world-wide Catholic meeting so that you may experience 
and enjoy in the bond of peace that “one heart” and “one 
soul” (Acts 4:32) which hold together under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit the faithful of Jerusalem on Pentecost 
Day. 

GRATEFUL FOR THE RapIo 

As the circumstances created by the war make direct liv- 

ing contact between the Supreme Pastor and his flock in 
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many cases difficult, we greet with all the more gratitude this 
most expedite bridge which the inventive genius of our age 
throws across the ether in a flash to unite across mountains, 
seas and continents every corner of the earth. 

And thus what for many is a weapon of war becomes for 
us a heaven-sent means of patient, peaceful apostolate which 
realizes and gives new significance to the words of holy 
scripture: ‘Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth: 
and their words unto the ends of the world.” (Psalms, 
xviii, 5; Romans, x, 18). 

Thus does it seem as if were renewed the miracle of Pente- 
cost when the different peoples who had assembled in Jeru- 
salem from regions speaking various languages heard the 
voice of Peter and the apostles in their own tongue. 

With genuine delight we today make use of so wonderful 
an instrument in order to call to the attention of the Catho- 
lic world a memory worthy of being written in letters of 
gold on the calendar of the church: The fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the publication on May 15, 1891, of the epoch-mak- 
ing social encyclical of Leo XIII, the Rerum Novarum. 

It was in the profound conviction that the church has not 
only the right but even the duty to make an authoritative 
pronouncement on the social question that Leo XIII address- 
ed his message to the world. 


Guipe Was Not INTENDED 


He had no intention of laying down guiding principles of 
the purely practical, we might say the technical side of the 
social structure; for he was well aware of the fact—as our 
immediate predecessor of saintly memory, Pius XI, pointed 
out ten years ago in his commemorative encyclical, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno—that the church does not claim such a 
mission. 

In the general framework of labor to stimulate the sane 
and responsible development of all the energies, physical and 
spiritual, of individuals in their free organization there opens 
up a wide field of action where the public authority comes in 
with its integrating and coordinating activity, exercised first 
through the local and professional corporations and finally in 
the activity of the State itself, whose higher moderating so- 
cial authority has the important duty of forestalling the dis- 
locations of economic balance arising from plurality and 
divergence of clashing interests, individual and collective. 

It is, on the other hand, the indisputable competence of 
the church, on that side of the social order where it meets 
and enters into contact with the moral order, to decide 
whether the bases of a given social system are in accord with 
the unchangeable order which God, our Creator and Re- 
deemer, has shown us through the natural law and revela- 
tion, that twofold manifestation to which Leo XIII appeals 
in his encyclical, and with reason: For the dictates of the 
natural law and the truths of revelation spring forth in a 
different manner, like two streams of water that do not flow 
against one another but together from the same divine 
source; and the church, guardian of the supernatural Chris- 
tian order in which nature and grace converge, must form 
the consciences even of those who are called upon to find 
solutions for the problems and the duties imposed by social 
life. From the form given to society, whether conforming 
or not to the divine law, depends and emerges the good or 
ill of souls, depends, that is, the decision whether men, all 
called to be revived by the grace of Christ, do actually in 
the detailed course of their life breathe the healthy vivifying 
atmosphere of truth and moral virtue or the disease-laden 
and often fatal air of error and corruption. 

Before such a thought and such an anticipation how could 
the Church, loving mother that she is, solicitous for the wel- 
fare of her children, remain an indifferent onlooker in their 


danger, remain silent or feign not to see or take cognizance 
of social conditions which, whether one wills it or not, make 
difficult or practically impossible a Christian life in con- 
formity with the precepts of the Divine Lawgiver? 


STRESSED MATERIALIST PERIL 


Conscious of such a grave responsibility, Leo XIII, ad- 
dressing the encyclical to the world, pointed out to the 
conscience of Christians the errors and dangers of the mate- 
rialist Socialist conception, the fatal consequences of economic 
liberalism so often unaware or forgetful or contemptuous 
of social duties, and exposed with masterly clarity and won- 
derful precision the principles that were necessary and suit- 
able for improving—gradually and peacefully—the material 
and spiritual lot of the worker. 

If, beloved children, you ask us today, after fifty years 
from the date of publication of the encyclical, to what extent 
the efficacy of his message corresponds to its noble inten- 
tions, to its thought so full of truth, to the beneficent direc- 
tions understood and suggested by its wise author, we feel 
that we must answer thus: It is precisely to render to Al- 
mighty God from the bottom of our heart our humble thanks 
for the gift which fifty years ago he bestowed on the Church 
in that encyclical of His vicar on earth and to praise Him 
for the life-giving breath of the spirit which through it in 
ever-growing measure from that time on has blown on all 
mankind, that we on this Feast of Pentecost have decided 
to address you. 

Our predecessor, Pius XI, has already exalted in the first 
part of his commemorative encyclical the splendid crop of 
good to which the Rerum Novarum like a fertile sowing had 
given rise. From it sprang forth a Catholic social teaching 
which gave to the children of the Church, priests and lay- 
men, an orientation and method for social reconstruction 
which was overflowing with good effects; for, through it 
there arose in the Catholic field numerous and diverse bene- 
ficent institutions that were flourishing centers of reciprocal 
help for themselves and others. 

What an amount of well-being, material and natural; 
what spiritual and supernatural profit, has come to the 
workers and their families from the Catholic unions! 


ORGANIZATION HELPED OTHERS 


How efficacious and suited to the need has been the help 
afforded by the syndicates and associations in favor of the 
agricultural and middle class to relieve their wants, defend 
them from injustice and in this way by soothing passion to 
save social peace from disorder! 

Nor was this the whole benefit. The encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, coming down to the people and greeting them 
with esteem and love, went deep into the hearts and esteem 
of the working class and inspired it with a sense of Christian 
sentiment and civil dignity; indeed, its powerful influence 
came with the passage of the years to expand and spread to 
such an extent that its norms became almost the common 
property of all men. 

And while the State in the Nineteenth Century, through 
excessive exaltation of liberty, considered as its exclusive 
scope the safeguarding of liberty by law, Leo XIII admon- 
ished it that it had also the duty to interest itself in social 
welfare, taking care of the entire people and of all its mem- 
bers, especially the weak and the dispossessed, through a gen- 
erous social program and the creation of a labor code. 

His call evoked a powerful response; and it is a clear duty 
of justice to recognize the progress which has been achieved 
in the lot of workers through the pains taken by civil authori- 
ties in many lands. Hence was it well said that the Rerum 
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Novarum became the Magna Charta of Christian social 
endeavor. 

Meanwhile, there was passing a half-century which has 
left deep furrows and grievous disturbance in the domain 
of nations and society. The questions which social and es- 
pecially economic changes and upheavals offered for moral 
consideration after the Rerum Novarum have been treated 
with penetrating acumen by our immediate predecessor in 
the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 

The ten years that have followed it have been no less 
fraught with surprises in social and economic life than the 
years before it and have finally poured their dark and tur- 
bulent waters into the sea of war whose unforeseen currents 
may affect our economy and society. 


D1FFICULT To TRACE FuTURE 


What problems and what particular undertakings, some 
perhaps entirely novel, our social life will present to the 
care of the Church at the end of this conflict, which sets so 
many peoples against one another, it is difficult at the moment 
to trace or foresee. 

If, however, the future has its roots in the past, if the 
experience of recent years is to be our guide for the future, 
we feel we may avail ourselves of this commemoration to 
give some further directive moral principles on three funda- 
mental values of social and economic life; and we shall do 
this animated by the very spirit of Leo XIII and unfolding 
his views which were more than prophetic, presaging the 
social revolution of the day. 

These three fundamental values, which are closely con- 
nected one with the other, mutually complementary and de- 
pendent, are: The use of material goods, labor and the 
family. 

Tue Use oF MarteriAt Goons 


The encyclical Rerum Novarum expounds, on the ques- 
tions of property and man’s sustenance, principles which 
have lost nothing of their inherent vigor with the passage of 
time, and today, fifty years after, strike their roots deeper 
and retain their innate vitality. 

In our encyclical Sertum Laetiae, directed to the Bishops 
of the United States of America, we called the attention of 
all to the basic idea of these principles, which consists, as 
we said, in the assertion of the unquestionable need “that 
the goods which were created by God for all men should 
flow equally to all according to the principles of justice and 
charity.” 

Every man as a living being gifted with reason has in 
fact from nature the fundamental right to make use of the 
material goods of the earth while it is left to the will of 
man and to the juridical statutes of nations to regulate in 
greater detail the actuation of this right. 

This individual right cannot in any way be suppressed, 
even by other clear and undisputed rights over material 
goods. 

DEMANDS PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Undoubtedly the natural order deriving from God de- 
mands also private property and the free reciprocal com- 
merce of goods by interchange and gift as well as the func- 
tioning of the State as a control over both these institutions. 
But all this remains subordinated to the natural scope of 
material goods and cannot emancipate itself from the first 
and fundamental right which concedes their use to all men; 
but it should rather serve to make possible the actuation 
of this right in conformity with its scope. 

Only thus can we and must we insure that private prop- 
erty and the use of material goods bring to society peace 


and prosperity and long life, that they no longer set up pre- 
carious conditions which will give rise to struggles and 
jealousies and which are left to the mercy and the blind in- 
terplay of force and weakness. 

The native right to the use of material goods, intimately 
linked as it is to the dignity and other rights of the human 
person together with the statutes mentioned above, provides 
man with a secure material basis of the highest import on 
which to rise to the fulfillment with reasonable liberty of 
his moral duties. 

The safe guardianship of this right will insure the per- 
sonal dignity of man and will facilitate for him the atten- 
tion to and fulfillment of that sum of stable duties and de- 
cisions for which he is directly responsible to his Creator. 
Man has, in truth, the entirely personal duty to preserve 
and order to perfection his material and spiritual life, so 
as to secure the religious and moral scope which God has 
assigned to all men and has given them as the supreme 
norm, obliging always and everywhere, before al! other 
duties. 


FrIeLp oF PusBLic AUTHORITY 


To safeguard the inviolable sphere of the rights of the 
human person and to facilitate the fulfillment of his duties 
should be the essential office of every public authority. Does 
not this flow from that genuine concept of the common good 
which the State is called upon to promote? 

Hence it follows that the care of such a common good 
does not imply a power so extensive over the members of 
the community that in virtue of it the public authority can 
interfere with the evolution of that individual activity which 
we have just described, decide on the beginning or the end- 
ing of human life, determine at will the manner of his 
physical, spiritual, religious and moral movements in oppo- 
sition to the personal duties or rights of man and to this 
end abolish or deprive of efficacy his natural rights to ma- 
terial goods. 

To deduce such extension of power from the care of the 
common good would be equivalent to overthrowing the 
very meaning of the words common good and falling into 
the error that the proper scope of man on earth is society, 
that society is an end itself, that man has no other life 
which awaits him beyond that which ends here below. 

Likewise the national economy, as it is the product of 
the men who work together in the community of the 
State, has no other end than to secure without inter- 
ruption the material conditions in which the individual 
life of the citizens may fully develop. Where this is 
secured in a permanent way a people will be in a true 
sense economically rich because the general well-being and 
consequently the personal right of all to the use of worldly 
goods is thus actuated in conformity with the purpose willed 
by the Creator. 

From this, beloved children, it will be easy for you to 
conclude that the economic riches of a people do not prop- 
erly consist in the abundance of goods measured according 
to a purely and solely material calculation of their worth 
but in the fact that such an abundance represents and offers 
really and effectively the material basis sufficient for the 
proper personal development of its members. 


Just DistrinuTION NEEDED 


If such a just distribution of goods were not secured or 
were effected imperfectly, the real scope of national economy 
would not be attained; for although there were at hand a 
lucky abundance of goods to dispose of, the people in not 
being called upon to share them would not be economically 
rich but poor. Suppose, on the other hand, that such a 
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distribution is effected genuinely and permanently and you 
will see a people even if it disposes of less goods making 
itself economically sound. 

‘These fundamental concepts regarding the riches and 
poverty of peoples it seems to us particularly opportune to 
set before you today when there is a tendency to measure 
and judge such riches and poverty by balance sheets and 
by purely quantitative criteria of the need or the redundance 
of goods. If, instead, the scope of the national economy is 
correctly considered then it will become a guide for the 
efforts of statesmen and peoples and will enlighten them to 
walk spontaneously along a way which does not call for 
continual exactions in goods and blood but will give fruits 
of peace and general welfare. 


LABOR 


With the use of material goods you yourselves, dear chil- 
dren, see how labor is connected. The Rerum Novarum 
teaches that there are two essential characteristics of human 
labor: it is personal and it is necessary. It is personal be- 
cause it is achieved through the exercise of man’s particular 
forces; it is necessary because without it one cannot secure 
what is indispensable to life; and man has a natural, grave, 
individual obligation to maintain life. 

‘To the personal duty to labor imposed by nature cor- 
responds and follows the natural right of each individual 
to make of labor the means to provide for his own life and 
that of his children; so profoundly is the empire of nature 
ordained for the preservation of man. 


On THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


But note that such a duty and the corresponding right 
to work is imposed on and conceded to the individual in 
the first instance by nature and not by society as if man 
were nothing more than a mere slave or official of the com- 
munity. From that it follows that the duty and the right 
to organize the labor of the people belongs, above all, to 
the people immediately interested: the employers and the 
workers. 

If they do not fulfill their functions or cannot because 
of special extraordinary emergencies fulfill them then it 
falls back on the State to intervene in the field of labor 
and in the divisions and distribution of work according to 
the form and measure that the common good, properly un- 
derstood, demands. 

In any case, every legitimate and beneficial interference 
of the State in the field of labor should be such as to safe- 
guard and respect its personal character both in the broad 
outlines and as far as possible in what concerns its execution ; 
and this will happen if the norms of the State do not abolish 
or render impossible the exercise of other rights and duties 
equally personal; such as the right to give God His due 
worship; the right to marry; the right of husband and wife, 
of father and mother to lead a married domestic life; the 
right to reasonable liberty in the choice of a state of life 
and the fulfillment of a true vocation; a personal right, this 
last, if there ever was one, belonging to the spirit of man 
and sublime when the higher imprescriptible rights of God 
and of the church meet as in the choice and fulfillment of 
the priestly and religious vocations, 


THE FAMILY 


According to the teaching of the Rerum Novarum nature 
itself has closely joined private property with the existence 
of human society and its true civilization and in a very 
special manner with the existence and development of the 
family. Such a link appears more than obvious. Should not 


private property secure for the father of a family the healthy 
liberty he needs in order to fulfill the duties assigned him 
by the Creator, regarding the physical, spiritual and religious 
welfare of the family? 

In the family the nation finds the natural and fecund 
roots of its greatness and power. If private property has to 
conduce to the good of the family, all public standards and 
specially those of the State which regulate its possession must 
not only make possible and preserve such a function—a func- 
tion in the natural order under certain aspects superior to 
all others—but must also perfect it ever more. 


PrivATE Property Is VITAL 


A so-called civil progress would in fact be unnatural 
which—either through the execessive burdens imposed or 
through exaggerated direct interference—were to render 
private property void of significance, practically taking from 
the family and its head the freedom to follow the scope set 
by God for the perfection of family life. 

Of all the goods that can be the object of private prop- 
erty none is more conformable to nature, according to the 
teaching of the Rerum Novarum, than the land, the hold- 
ing in which the family lives, and from the products of 
which it draws all or part of its subsistence. 

And it is in the spirit of the Rerum Novarum to state 
that as a rule only that stability which is rooted in one’s 
own holding makes of the family the most vital and most 
perfect and fecund cell of society, joining up in a brilliant 
manner in its progressive cohesion the present and future 
generations. 

If today the concept of the creation of vital spaces is at 
the center of social and political aims should not one, before 
all else, think of the vital space of the family and free it of 
the fetters of conditions which do not permit even to formu- 
late the idea of a homestead of one’s own? 

Our planet, with all its extent of oceans and seas and 
lakes, with mountains and plains covered with eternal snows 
and ice, with great deserts and tractless lands is not all the 
same, without habitable regions and vital spaces now aban- 
doned to wild natural vegetation and well suited to be cul- 
tivated by man to satisfy his needs and civil activities; and 
more than once it is inevitable that some families, migrating 
from one spot to another, should go elsewhere in search of 
a new homeland. 

Then, according to the teaching of the Rerum Novarum, 
the right of the family to a vital space is recognized. When 
this happens, emigration attains its natural scope as experience 
often shows; we mean the more favorable distribution of 
men on the earth’s surface suitable to colonies of agricultural 
workers; that surface which God created and prepared for 
the use of all. 


Boru Parties WouLp GAIN 


If the two parties, those who agree to leave their native 
land and those who agree to admit the newcomers, remain 
anxious to eliminate as far as possible all obstacles to the 
birth and growth of real confidence between the country of 
emigration and that of immigration all those affected by such 
a transference of people and places will profit by the trans- 
action. The families will receive a plot of ground which 
will be native land for them in the true sense of the word. 
The quickly inhabitated countries will be relieved and their 
people will acquire new friends in foreign countries; and 
the States which receive the emigrants will acquire indus- 
trious citizens. In this way the nations which give and 
those which receive will both contribute to the increased 
welfare of man and the progress of human culture. 
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These are the principal concepts of man, beloved children, 
with which we should wish even now to share in the future 
organization of that new order which the world expects and 
hopes will arise from the seething ferment of the present 
struggle to set the peoples at rest in peace and justice. 

What remains for us but in the spirit of Leo XIII and 
in accordance with his advice and purpose to exhort you to 
continue to promote the work which the last generation of 
your brothers and sisters had begun with such stanch 
courage? Do not let die in your midst and fade away the 
insistent call of the social encyclical, that voice which indi- 
cates to the faithful in the super-natural regeneration of 
mankind the moral obligation to cooperate in the arrange- 
ment of society and especially of economic life, exhorting 
those who share in this life to action no less than the estate 
itself. 

Is not this a sacred duty for every Christian? Do not let 
the external difficulties put you off, dear children; do not be 
upset by the obstacle of the growing paganism of public life. 


WARNS OF UNHEALTHY THEORIES 


Do not let yourselves be misled by the manufacturers of 
errors and unhealthy theories, those deplorable trends not 
of increase but of decomposition and of corruption of the 
religious life; currents of thought which hold that since 
redemption belongs to the sphere of supernatural grace and 
is, therefore, exclusively the work of God, there is no need 
for us to cooperate on earth. 

Oh, lamentable ignorance of the work of God! “Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise they became fools.’”’ (Romans, 
1:22). 

As if the first efficacy of grace were not to cooperate with 
our sincere efforts to fulfill every day the commandments of 
God as individuals and as members of society; as if for the 
last 2,000 years there had not lived nor persevered in the 
soul of the church the sense of the collective responsibility 
of all for all; so that souls were moved and are moved even 
to heroic charity, the souls of the monks who cultivated the 
land, those who freed slaves, those who healed the sick, those 
who spread the faith, civilization and science to all ages 
and all peoples, to create social conditions which alone are 
capable of making possible and feasible for all a life worthy 
of a man and of a Christian. 

But you who are conscious and convinced of this sacred 
responsibility must not ever be satisfied with this widespread 
public mediocrity in which the majority of men cannot, ex- 


cept by heroic acts of virtue, observe the divine precepts 
which are always and in all cases inviolable. 


STRESSES INSPIRED MESSAGE 


If between the ideal and this realization there appears 
even now an evident lack of proportion; if there have been 
failures, common indeed to all human activity, if diver- 
gencies of view arose on the way followed or to be followed, 
all this should not make you depressed or slow up your step 
or give rise to lamentations or recriminations nor should it 
make you forget the consoling fact that the inspired mes- 
sage of the Pope of the Rerum Novarum sent forth a living 
and clear stream of strong social sense, sincere and dis- 
interested; a stream which, if it be now partly perhaps 
covered by a landslide of divergent and overpowering events, 
tomorrcw when the ruin of this world hurricane is cleared 
at the outset of that reconstruction of a new social order 
which is a desire worthy of God and of man, will infuse 
new courage and a new wave of profusion and growth in 
the garden of human culture. 

Keep burning the noble flame of a brotherly social spirit 
which fifty years ago was rekindled in the hearts of your 
fathers by the luminous torch of the words of Leo XIII; 
do not permit it to lack for nourishment; let it flare up 
through your homage; and not die quenched by an un- 
worthy, timid cautious inaction in face of the needs of the 
poor among our brethern or be overcome by the dust and 
dirt carried by whirlwind of the anti-Christian or non- 
Christian spirit. 

CaLL TO INCREASE EFFORT 

Nourish it; keep it alive; increase it; make this flame 
burn more brightly; carry it wherever a groan of suffering, 
a lament of misery, a cry of pain, reaches you; feed it ever- 
more with the heat of a love drawn from the heart of your 
Redeemer, to which the month that now begins is con- 
secrated. 

Go to that Divine Heart meek and humble, refuge of all 
comfort in the fatigue and responsibility of the active life; 
it is the heart of Him Who, to every act genuine and pure, 
given in his name and in His spirit in favor of the suffering, 
the hard-pressed, of those abandoned by the world or de- 
prived of all goods and fortune, has promised the eternal 
reward of the blessed; you blessed of My Father! What 


you have done to the least of my brethren you have done it 
to Me! 


The Surrender of Lake Michigan 


DANGEROUS TO OUR FUTURE 


By WALTER C. PLOESER, Congressman from Missouri 
Delivered on the floor of the House on the St. Lawrence Seaway Proposal, April 25, 1941 


R. SPEAKER: In the very near future the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Proposal, a treaty, will be be- 
fore this House in the form of a resolution. I am 

opposed to the project. My opposition is based upon my 
opinion that it is not in the public interest. It would be 
definitely harmful to labor, agriculture, rail transportation, 
motor transportation and industry in this country. 

Its proponents argue that it is necessary for the national 
defense. They admit that it will require from five to eight 
years to complete and that it will cost hundreds of millions 


of dollars at a time when the backs of our taxpayers are 
breaking. If this world war lasts for so long a time as 
indicated by the proponents, the seaway will be too late to 
be of any use to us. 


SENATE Reyectep 1933 Treaty 


The Constitution and laws of this country requiie that a 
treaty between the United States and any foreign country 
shall be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. Approxi- 
mately eight years ago, the President submitted to the Senate, 
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for ratification, a treaty which had been agreed upon be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and Canada, 
providing for the building of a seaway from the Great Lakes 
down the St. Lawrence River through Canada to the 
Atlantic Ocean. This treaty was submitted to the Senate in 
January, 1933, by President Hoover, but was not ratified 
during that session of Congress. On January 10, 1934, 
President Roosevelt sent a message to the Senate in which 
he said in part, 


To the Senate: 


“T request the consideration of ratification by the Senate 
of the so-called ‘St. Lawrence Treaty with Canada.’ 
Broad National reasons lead me, without hesitation, to 
advocate the treaty. There are two main considerations, 
navigation and power.” 


This treaty of 1933 failed to get the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the Senate and hence failed of ratification. 

From the view point of the Mississippi Valley States, the 
principal objection to that treaty was that it surrendered to 
Great Britain and Canada sovereignty over Lake Michigan. 
Lake Michigan is an all-American lake, entirely within the 
American water-shed and into which no drop of Canadian 
water has ever flowed. 

Article VIII of the treaty of 1933 was especially objec- 
tionable to the Valley States and to the Mississippi Valley 
generally because it incorporated in Article VIII of said 
treaty a decree of the Supreme Court of the United States 
dealing with the Chicago River as a part of the Port of 
Chicago and limiting the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to an annual 
average flow of 1500 second feet. 


Henry CLay—TREATY oF GHENT 


For more than a hundred-fifty years Lake Michigan has 
at all times been an American Lake. After the war of 1812, 
while the treaty of Ghent was being written, a controversy 
arose among the delegates regarding the status of Lake 
Michigan. The British representatives insisted that Lake 
Michigan be included in the boundary waters. Our repre- 
sentatives, among whom was Henry Clay, refused to agree 
to this contention, and after an extended controversy, Henry 
Clay served notice upon the British delegates that the United 
States would never yield to their contention, and that rather 
than do so, they would come home and continue the war for 
six years longer. 


Euinu Roor—Treaty or 1910 


During the preparation of the treaty of 1910, Great 
Britain undertook to write into the treaty a provision limit- 
ing the diversion from Lake Michigan, for use in an all 
American Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway to 10,000 cubic feet 
per second. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, refused to 
agree to this limitation. Secretary Root explained to the 
Senate that his reason for refusing to agree to this pro- 
vision was that Lake Michigan was an All-American Lake, 
entirely within our country, and that he refused to have any- 
thing in the treaty about Lake Michigan. He said that he 
would not permit Lake Michigan to be mentioned in the 
treaty. 

In the treaty of 1933, the sovereignty of Lake Michigan 
was involved by limiting the right of the United States to 
divert more than 1500 second feet annual average from this 
all-American Lake. The treaty now proposed by the Presi- 
dent is much more explicit in dealing with the sovereignty 
of Lake Michigan. Paragraph (b) of the Preliminary 
Article of the proposed treaty reads as follows: 


(b) “ ‘Great Lakes System’ means Lake Superior, 
Michigan, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Erie and 


Ontario, and the connecting waters, including Lake St. 
Clair.” 


Our government specifically prevented Lake Michigan 
from being mentioned in the treaty of 1910 and when they 
included Lake Michigan as a part of the “Great Lakes Sys- 
tem,” they clearly challenged the right of this country to 
complete sovereignty over Lake Michigan. The surrender 
of sovereignty over Lake Michigan is further indicated by 
part of Paragraph (c) of Article VIII of the proposed treaty 
of 1941, which reads as follows: 

(c) “If any diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
System, other or greater in amount than diversions per- 
mitted in either of the countries on January 1, 1940 is 
authorized, the government of such country agrees to give 
immediate consideration to any representations respecting 
the matter which the other government may make.” 


On January 1, 1940, the Supreme Court decree limiting 
the diversion from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi Valley 
waterway system to 1500 second feet, was in full force and 
effect, and the diversion in the treaty proposed by the Presi- 
dent is therefore limited to 1500 second feet, just as effec- 
tively as if the Supreme Court decree had been incorporated 
in = new treaty as it was in Article VIII of the treaty of 
1933. 

It is well to compare the provisions of Article VIII of the 
proposed treaty with the similar provisions of Article VIII 
of the Treaty of 1933, largely because of the dangers to our 
sovereignty over Lake Michigan. Paragraph (A) 1 of 
Article VIII of the treaty of 1933 reads as follows: 


(A) “1. That the diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes System, through the Chicago drainage canal shall 
be reduced by Dec. 31, 1938, to the quantity permitted 
as of that date by the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of April 21, 1930.” 


The similarity between the provisions of Article VIII in 
the treaty of 1933 and those contained in Article VIII of 
the proposed treaty of 1941 are very, very striking. The 
principal difference is that one refers to the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States which limited the diver- 
sion from Lake Michigan to 1500 second feet annual aver- 
age, while the other limits the diversion from Lake Michigan 
to the amount being taken on January 1, 1940, which was 
in fact 1500 second feet annual average, the amount which 
had been fixed as the limit by the decree of the Supreme 
Court. If the sovereignty of the United States over Lake 
Michigan was involved in the treaty of 1933, it is clearly 
involved in the treaty now proposed by the President. 

The proposed treaty provides that if any diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes System, which under the new treaty 
would include Lake Michigan, other or greater in amount 
than the diversion permitted in either of the countries on 
January 1, 1941, “is authorized,” then each country agrees 
to submit to arbitration the question of such increased 
diversion. 


ARBITRATION PROVISION 


Before an arbitration over an increased diversion from 
Lake Michigan could be set in operation, it would be neces- 
sary for the United States to authorize an increased diver- 
sion from Lake Michigan, and the only power in the United 
States which could authorize such increased diversion would 
be either the Supreme Court or Congress. 

If the treaty as proposed with Article VIII is ratified or 
approved by Congress containing a limit of 1500 second 
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feet annual average from Lake Michigan, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the Supreme Court or the Congress could 
be induced to authorize a diversion in excess of the amount 
provided in the proposed treaty. Either the Supreme Court 
or the Congress would undoubtedly tell the proponents of 
such increased diversion that their remedy should be a new 
treaty authorizing such increase. It is very doubtful under 
the terms of the proposed treaty whether an arbitration for 
an increased diversion could ever be set in motion. 


YIELDING CONTROL 


So long as our sovereignty over Lake Michigan continues, 
a decision of the Supreme Court or an Act of Congress 
authorizing an increase in the diversion from Lake Michigan 
will be final, but if the proposed treaty is ratified or ap- 
proved by Congress, then Canada is authorized to appeal 
from a decree of the Supreme Court or an Act of Congress 
to an international arbitral tribunal set in motion by a 
foreign government. This seems a rather unusual power for 
this government to confer upon any foreign country. Further- 
more, this might become a dangerous precedent. 

As above stated, the treaty of 1933, largely because of 
the reasons mentioned, fell far short of the necessary two- 
thirds vote in the Senate. It is perfectly apparent that the 
document which the President has submitted to Congress 
and which he chooses to call an agreement to be approved 
by a bare majority of a quorum in each house of Congress 
is in reality a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States. It deals with an international question which, under 
the Constitution of this country, should be submitted to the 
Senate of the United States for approval or rejection. 

There is no more reason for calling this document an 
agreement that there was for calling that document of 1933 
an agreement which was submitted to the Senate and which 
was rejected by the Senate in 1934. The only real difference 
is that to ratify a treaty requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate, while to approve an agreement requires only a 
majority vote of each house. In view of the fate in the 
Senate of the treaty of 1933, it is not surprising that the 
proponents of this treaty should seek to avoid the two-thirds 
vote required for a treaty on the new document now 
proposed. 


A TREATY AND Nor AN AGREEMENT 


The document which the President has presented to Con- 
gress and which he sees fit to call an agreement is nothing 
more nor less than a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, and under the Constitution requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate for ratification. 

Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that the President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties ; 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

Thus, the Constitution has prescribed the method by which 
treaties may be made. 


A Treaty DEFINED 


What is a treaty? Our courts and law writers have de- 
fined a treaty as follows: 
“A treaty is a contract between nations.” 
Goetge vs. United States 103 F. 72. 
Sontovinoenzo vs. Egan 280 U. S. 30. 


At the time the Constitution was adopted, the great au- 
thority on international law was Vattel. He died before the 
Constitution was adopted, but his treatise was widely ac- 
cepted as containing sound treatment of all international 
questions. 


In Section 152 of Vattel’s work appears the following: 


“A treaty in Latin foedus, is a pact entered into by 
sovereigns for the welfare of the state, either in perpetuity 
or for a considerable length of time.” 


Section 153 of Vattel’s work provides: 


“Compacts, agreements or conventions. Pacts which 
have for their object matters of temporary interest are 
called agreements, conventions, compacts.” 


In the case of Altman and Company vs. United States, 
224, U.S. 583, Mr. Justice Day uses the following language: 
“Generally, a treaty is defined as ‘a compact made be- 
_tween two or more independent nations with a view to the 
public welfare.’ 2 Bouvier’s Dictionary 1136.” 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


This so-called agreement presents other serious problems. 
It changes the terms and provisions of a number of treaties 
which have heretofore been solemnly ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the United States Senate. By what authority, under 
the Constitution and laws of this country, can a treaty, 
duly ratified and in full force and effect, be changed by a 
resolution approved by a bare majority of a quorum in each 
house of Congress? It would seem that the dangers of such 
a precedent would be worth the serious consideration of the 
Congress and the country. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DoustT 


Congress has no power except that delegated to it by the 
several states. The states retain all other rights and powers. 
They have not delegated to Congress, or the President, the 
right to cede sovereignty. It follows, therefore, that neither 
the President nor the Congress have any right to cede any 
territory or any sovereignty over any territory to any for- 
eign country. Lake Michigan is sovereign territory and a 
part of the United States. 


TREATY Proposep 1938 


There is another historical fact which should be given 
serious consideration in connection with this proposed treaty. 

On May 31, 1938, the State Department gave out a press 
release, No. 256, containing a report of that Department 
relative to proposals of the United States for a new treaty 
with Canada. This press release also included a letter from 
Secretary Cordell Hull, addressed to the Hon. Sir Herbert 
Marler, Minister of Canada, and a copy of the proposed 


treaty. 
Article VII of 


following: 


“Nothing in this Article, or in any other Article of this 
treaty, shall be construed as infringing or impairing, in 
any way, the sovereignty of the United States of America 
over Lake Michigan.” 


As above indicated the State Department in its attempt 
to get Canada to agree to a seaway treaty in 1938, and to 
approve certain objections in this country, made an effort 
to protect our sovereignty over Lake. Michigan. Why did 
the proposed treaty of 1941 omit this safeguard? The pre- 
sumption is that Canada objected and that our State De- 
partment yielded. 

It is clear that our sovereignty over Lake Michigan is in 
far greater danger now than it was under the treaty of 1933. 


that proposed treaty contained the 


MILLIONS IN WATERWAYS 


Congress has expended hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the improvement of a great inland waterway system in 
this country. This system comprises the Mississippi River 
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from the I'win Cities to the Gulf, the Ohio River from 
Pittsburgh to the Mississippi, the Missouri River from Sioux 
City to the mouth, the intracoastal canal from Corpus Christi 
to a point connecting with the lower Mississippi River, and 
a great waterway from the Great Lakes System, down the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf and out to the sea. 
A commercially useful waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf through this great productive area of the United 
States cannot be made secure without an adequate diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan. Prior to the Supreme Court 
decree, more than 8000 cubic second feet of water from Lake 
Michigan, for a period of more than thirty years, flowed 
from Lake Michigan into this Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway 
without any injury to the navigation upon the Great Lakes. 

General Pillsbury, one of the greatest hydraulic engineers 
of the War Department, testified before the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee when the treaty of 1933 was under con- 
sideration, that a diversion from Lake Michigan of from 
3500 to 4000 second feet could be taken from Lake Mich- 
igan without any injury to navigation upon the Lakes; that 
any lowering that might result to the Great Lakes System 
could be more than overcome by regulating works in the 
connecting channels between the lakes. 

DANGEROUS TO THE FUTURE 

It is now proposed to limit for all time the diversion from 
this all-American Lake at 1500 second feet, and no one can 
now tell what the future needs of the United States for the 
use of water from Lake Michigan may become. Suppose for 
argument’s sake that 1500 second feet would meet our present 
requirements, who can now tell what our future needs may 
become ? 

The success of this great inland waterway system is in- 
volved in this proposed limitation of diversion. In the 
Mississippi River at the chain of rocks near St. Louis is a 
bottleneck through which the navigation of the various sec- 
tions this great waterway system must pass. I am advised 
that a dependable nine-foot channel through this bottle- 
neck cannot be maintained during the low water season 
without an adequate diversion from Lake Michigan. 

Through this bottleneck must pass all the navigation from 
the Missouri River Valley, from the Upper Mississippi River 
Valley, from the Great Lakes and Illinois River, before the 
commerce of these great interior sections can reach the lower 
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MANY TIMES WE HAVE FACED AND SOLVED PROBLEMS OF GREATER IMPORT 


Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico. On the other 
hand, the commerce from the Ohio River Valley and the 
great area tributary to the lower Mississippi must pass 
through this bottleneck in order to reach the Missouri, up- 
per Mississippi and Illinois Rivers. 

An unusual fall in the river in the vicinity of the chain 
of rocks creates this bottleneck. With an adequate diversion 
from Lake Michigan, the problem is solved. So serious is 
the problem that the Army engineers have already recom- 
mended a canal with a series of locks and dams to be con- 
structed around the bottleneck. This, of course, would be 
a great handicap to navigation. 

There is a point in the Mississippi River near Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis, where experienced navigators agree 
that a nine-foot channel cannot be maintained during the 
low water season without an adequate diversion from Lake 
Michigan, a much less diversion than has been flowing out 
of Lake Michigan for more than thirty years. Navigators 
advise that barges cannot carry adequate loads without scrap- 
ing this rock bottom, and they further report that there are a 
number of reports such as this between the mouth of the 
Missouri River and the mouth of the Ohio River, which 
present the same problem and where a dependable nine-foot, 
commercially useful channel cannot be maintained without 
adequate diversion from Lake Michigan. 

Eminent engineers, both American and Canadian, have 
agreed that a diversion of 5000 second feet annual average 
from Lake Michigan would mean a difference in lake levels 
of only two and one-fourth inches. Other hydraulic engi- 
neers have agreed that an annual average diversion of 5000 
second feet from Lake Michigan would meet the problems 
of navigation as herein presented in this great inland water- 
way system of this country. 

In the near future, the so-called St. Lawrence Seaway 
project will come before this House for consideration. Or- 
dinarily, and in the regular course of constitutional proce- 
dure, this matter would be handled as a treaty and would 
come before the Senate only for ratification. 

Now, the Congress is asked to set a precedent, a dangerous 
one I believe, by attempting to do by simple resolution, in 
both Houses, that which the Constitution provides should be 
done by executive action and Senate ratification. 

Mr. Speaker, I am against both the project and the method 
of procedure. They are both dangerous to America. 


By JAMES S. KEMPER, Past President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


E are met at a serious time in the history of our 
country. This is not unique in our experience as a 
nation. Many times before we have faced and solved 

problems of equal or greater import. Our principal difficulty, 

as I view it, is that in our thinking of what is best for 

America we are confused by a multitude of conflicting cross- 

currents of attitude and viewpoint. 

Fundamentally, American objectives are what they always 
have been. We believe in equality of opportunity; we be- 
lieve in justice, administered impartially; and we wish to 
preserve in this country our standards of living and the phi- 
losophies of life and government that have made America 
great. 


Delivered Before the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, April 28, 1941 


But, when we get down to the issue of stating specifically 
what we believe to be best for our people, and how best to 
realize those things, we immediately find a wide diversity 
of opinion. That diversity relates less to objectives than to 
the methods by which objectives best may be attained. 


Wuat’s AHEAD 


I shall not attempt to explore these divergent views as to 
the road we should take. I should, however, like to review 
with you certain aspects of the situation with respect to 
which it seems to me American business well might concern 
itself. 

Looking back over the years at the national scene, I think 
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we can feel that altogether Americans have done a pretty 
good job. There are, however, in the picture of today, some 
cancerous growths upon which the searchlight of public opin- 
ion well might be focused. 

I should like to discuss for a moment a new disease which 
is undermining our morale. 

What disease is that, you ask? For want of a better name, 
I'll call it the Non-occupational Disease. I’m not referring 
now to the well-known shovel-leaners. I am referring to 
those who have fostered the idea (and usually practiced it, 
too) that the individual should not concern himself with his 
future, his place in the sun if you please, but should leave 
all that to the State. Why bosher to accumulate a nest egg 
to make possible the purchase of a home? Why be concerned 
about the next payment date on the life insurance policy? 
Why worry about the funds with which to educate the 
growing youngsters? The planners make it all quite simple. 
Inoculate yourself with the Non-occupational Disease and 
let the State do the worrying. Simple isn’t it? No more 
hard work, long hours, careful planning, frugal living, 
sacrifice. Gone will be the struggle to get ahead, gone will 
be the incentive to create, gone will be the satisfaction in a 
day’s work well done. 

Instead, what? The State—all powerful—not the creature 
and servant of the people assuring them of equality of 
opportunity, justice and the rights inherent to a nation of 
free men, but the State supreme. The State planning the 
lives of its citizens, work, play, study—dictating the tasks 
of old and young alike, providing a so-called social security 
dispensed as bounty by the State—in short the very sort 
of life and philosophy some would have us send our sons 
abroad to suppress. 


Loss oF RIGHTS 


Throughout the world we have witnessed the spec- 
tacle of the citizens of democratic nations losing their rights. 
On every hand, a vast amount of evidence demonstrates the 
penalty to the citizens which follows each increase of power 
to the State. 

This process has not been confined to Continental Europe. 
It has been going on in this hemisphere and right here in 
our own United States of America. It must have been as 
startling to you as it was to me to read the report of a 
survey made to the American Youth Commission, which in- 
dicated that more than 90 per cent of the youth of America 
considered that the responsibility for providing them with 
jobs lay with the government. I don’t know what your 
reaction was, but mine was not one of challenge of the 
youth. On the contrary, my reaction was definitely that an 
attitude of this kind, if true, only could be explained by 
false leadership in our homes, in our communities or in our 
government. 

EXTENSION OF POWERS 

For some years past we have witnessed the gradual ex- 
tension of the powers of the State, which automatically is 
a negation of the rights and privileges of the individual. 
Long before the rearmament program was undertaken we 
witnessed laws by decree and not by the normal procedures 
of representative democracy. The label of attempted justifi- 
cation usually has been “Emergency,” when it might more 
properly be called “Political Expediency”’—I almost used a 
stronged term—because I can envision no greater crime, 
no more far-reaching sabotage against this Republic of free 
men, than the eventual supremacy of the State, under which 
it and not the people would be supreme. 

At the conclusion of the Constitutional Convention, which 
brought order out of chaos and a Republic out of a loosely 
knit federation of independent states, an “rxious friend asked 


Benjamin Franklin, “Well, Mr. Franklin, what kind of a 
government have you given us?” 

Franklin’s response was simple and to the point. I com- 
mend it to you today as a watchword for the difficult days 
that lie ahead. 

Franklin said: “We have a Republic—if we can keep it.” 

Gentlemen, it is your job and my job to do what we can 
to keep it. 

The subject of my talk with you today is “American Busi- 
ness Looks Ahead.”” No mariner at sea and no man in busi- 
ness attempts to chart his course without considering the 
possiblity of rough weather that may be encountered. I trust 
that in what I say, you will not get the impression that | 
think the picture is all bad, and that the outlook for the 
future is hopeless. I mention the adverse factors exactly 
as the mariner studies his barometer that he may guide his 
ship safely to its destination. And I have a very firm con- 
viction that the ability of the American ship to weather 
what is ahead will depend upon the intelligent interest, the 
devotion, the hard work and the sacrifice that leaders of 
business and industry are willing to give for the general 
good. 

At the moment, of course, our thoughts and our attention 
and our interest are centered upon the spectre of war abroad 
and the part we are playing, or may play in it. 


NATIONAL PoLicy 


In the last year our National situation has undergone one 
of those sweeping changes that sometimes comes in the 
life of a nation. Hitherto we have been essentially a nation 
proud of its traditions, clinging with almost complete devo- 
tion to the admonitions of Washington to steer clear of 
foreign entanglements, and with no jealousy or resentment 
with respect to the aggrandizements of other countries. Aloof- 
ness from the quarrels of the rest of the world has been the 
lode star of our foreign policy. 

Now that policy has been cast aside. The Cengress of 
the United States, as representative of the people, has by 
the enactment of the so-called Lease-Lend Bill given legis- 
lative approval not only to aid to England but to any other 
country the President may select. There is every indication 
that the American people favored this legislation. I shall 
not attempt to analyze the extent to which this support may 
prove to be inconsistent with their greater opposition to 
American participation in the war. 

But regardless of whether or not the implications of this 
legislation fully are realized and accepted, the program is 
now a part of our national policy. It is inseparable, too, from 
our defense program and so becomes not alone a question 
of production to meet our defense needs, but to meet the 
needs of all those to whom the President decides we are to 
extent aid. 

PRODUCTION Jos 


The country has called upon American business and in- 
dust:y to produce; to produce faster, with more ingenuity, 
and in greater quantities than ever before; and businessmen 
have responded wholeheartedly and unselfishly. They have 
performed miracles in the way of preparation, expansion of 
plant capacity, and in actual production. It also is of the 
greatest significance and reassurance that they have been 
able to do this in increasing measure and at the same time 
have maintained their production of things that people need 
and can use in their daily peacetime pursuits. 

At this point I should like to add a word about priorities. 
I have no doubt that the very capable men under whose direc- 
tion questions of pirorities will be decided are deeply con- 
cerned about, and continuously will give full consideration 
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to, those industries which, as a result of priority rulings, might 
be forced to close plants that for decades have done a good 
job for customer, management and labor. 


NorMAL NEEDS 


In this we should take a page from the book of Britain. 
Under the very guns and bombs of Germany, pressed as we 
certainly are not and never shall be, the British neverthe- 
less are careful not to cripple industry engaged in the pro- 
duction of non-military goods. Particularly they are careful 
to keep going those industries that are producing for their 
foreign trade. Let us produce “all out” for our defense 
program; let us accept priorities and impose substitutes 
where necessary; but, let us not make the mistake of com- 
pletely disrupting our economy by an hysterical derange- 
ment of our normal production. 

At the present time we have gainfully employed in Amer- 
ica forty million workers accomplishing 80 billion hours of 
productive effort. It is estimated that the Defense Program 
will require 20 billion work hours, that is 25 per cent of 
our productive effort. We can’t have our cake and eat it 
too; either every employed person in the country must 
do, on the average, 25 per cent more work, or we must get 
along without some of the things we now have. 


STRIKES 


On one phase of the complicated scene there always has 
been complete unanimity of American opinion. I refer to 
the need of making our own country impregnable to attack 
by the completion as soon as possible of our rearmament 
program. While the strike situation apparently is on the 
mend, it still is the most serious obstacle to our own military 
defense. As a result there has developed a strong minority 
opinion calling for the outlawry of strikes and lockouts. As 
I see it, such a step would be the worst possible way to deal 
with the problem. 

THE REMEDY 


The vice in attempting to remedy our trouble through a 
statute, setting up a rigid legislative formula applicable in 
all cases, resides in the fact that the basic causes and difficul- 
ties that produce strikes and lockouts are infinitely various 
and in most cases the legislative formula won’t fit the par- 
ticular controversy. Compulsory arbitration or the attempt 
to deal with labor and employer disputes by any form of 
legislative compulsion never yet has worked satisfactorily. 
Such methods failed England in the first World War, and 
both Canadian and Australian experience condemns com- 
pulsory arbitration methods on the simple ground that they 
won't work. The National Defense Mediation Board has 
made a good beginning and it certainly should be given a 
fair trial before it is discarded for some untried legislative 
scheme. 

We Americans are an easy-going people, but in a time of 
peril we will allow no group to stand in the way of Uncle 
Sam. National rearmament in modern war is a ten-year 
job which we are trying to telescope into two or three years. 
It simply can’t be done, or even half done, if the flow of 
production continuously is interrupted by strikes and lock- 
outs. The moral is clear. ‘Too late and too little,” in the 
way of modern armament, is the epitaph which accurately 
records the chief reason why thirteen European nations lost 
their independence. If American labor union officials and 
representatives of management will tackle every dispute in 
the spirit of compromise and good will, voluntary mediation 
will remove the greatest hurdle in our own path to adequate 
national defense. 

In such a time as this, there are not just two parties to a 
strike or lockout. There are three. The general welfare of 


America itself is the third and most important interest in 
every controversy involving production for national defense. 
And let every labor union and every employer take note that 
the general welfare of America must take precedence over 
every other consideration. 

As President Coolidge well said: “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time. 

While I appreciate that national defense is the first order 
of the day and that suggestions of economy are too likely to 
be thrust aside at such a time, I wish to say that it is just as 
perilous to ignore prudence in financing our defense program 
as it would be not to acquire modern arms and munitions 
of war. 

DEFENSE Costs 


The businessmen in Washington—familiarly known as 
$1 a year men—who are giving so much of their time and 
energy to making America impregnable, made good in their 
own businesses by watching their cost sheets. They were men 
whose box record showed they had satisfied customers, im- 
proved working conditions, and at the same time had kept 
their companies solvent. Their presence here should stimulate 
our government administrators not to overlook the cost sheets 
of the country. 

The federal government alone is entering upon a program 
of expenditures for all purposes in the next two years of 
about forty billion dollars. This does not include all of the 
appropriations, contract authorizations and recommendations 
which have been made, but relates solely to the expected net 
expenditures. This tremendous sum is difficult to comprehend. 
But we can get a fair basis of comparison when we realize 
that it is one-third more than the entire assets which all the 
life insurance companies in America have accumulated in 
one hundred years and more, to protect some hundred million 
of our people against the day of adversity. And it also is 
nearly one-third more than all of the accumulated savings 
deposits of the nation in mutual savings banks, other state 
banks, trust companies, private banks, national banks, and 
building and loan associations. It is 60 per cent more than 
the entire net income of all the individuals and all the cor- 
porations making federal tax returns in 1938, the latest year 
for which official data are available. 


Must Pay Price 


It must be obvious that the god of modern war wears a 
crown of gold and we must school ourselves to the unpleasant 
fact that we can’t be well armed and not pay the price. And, 
since we have decided to be well armed, it is imperative that 
we begin now to raise the money with a minimum of danger 
to our normal peace-time economy. As I see it, an increase 
in current taxes is far preferable to the risk of inflation 
inherent in a rapidly mounting national debt. 

The program of the Treasury to finance the defense ex- 
penditure, in part at least, by the sale of bonds to individuals 
and others rather than the banks, is constructive and should 
be supported. The unanimous recommendations made in 
January by the Federal Reserve Board, and concurred in 
by the other authorities of the Federal Reserve System, 
should have immediate consideration by the Congress. 

No good American will protest the necessary cost of pro- 
viding adequate national defense. But every American is 
entitled to know that the money raised by the tremendous 
mortgage which the federal debt is placing upon his savings 
will be wisely and conscientiously disbursed. 


OrDINARY SPENDING 


In November, 1940, the President stated that non-military 
expenditures would be “cut to the bone,” yet the total of 
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these items in the new budget was less than 1 per cent 
below the budget of the previous year ($6,674,000,000, a 
reduction of but $64,000,000). The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on February 12 of this year urged Congress to examine 
non-defense expenditures with a magnifying glass in an effort 
to achieve economies, but so far either Congress or the mag- 
nifying glass has failed to work. 

The best place to start in putting our financial house in 
better order is on these non-military expenditures, and I 
urge all of you in the coming year to cooperate with the 
Chamber in an effort to get something more helpful than 
unredeemed promises. 

An old friend recently said to me: “But how can you 
speak of dollars when the world is afire?” 

My answer to him and to you is: Adequate national de- 
fense does not justify profligacy in the expenditure of public 
funds. National defense should not be used as a patriotic 
cloak to hide waste and inefficiency in non-defense expendi- 
tures. If the lessons of the past twenty years are of any 
value, they teach that dictatorships, more than anything else, 
are receiverships. And, finally, I should answer: The twin 
children of Mars are death and debt. Death in all its tragedy 
might under some conditions be preferable to the living 
horror of life in a country in which the people were mere 
pawns of a state, which achieved its power through impair- 
ment of the federal credit. 


FuTureE PATTERN 


I think it is a fair conclusion that by our handling of our 
internal affairs during this rearmament period, we prob- 
ably shall be determining the structure of government and 
life under which we shall live for many years to come. That 
is why we should, in addition to our tremendous arming 
effort, give daily thought and real study to our domestic 
problems. 

The very uncertainty of the future makes it obligatory 
on us to leave no stone unturned to do now, whatever it is 
possible to do, to cushion the impact on the business of this 
nation which will follow the withdrawal of the artificial 
stimulants to trade which now give the patient such a per- 
suasive but deceptive appearance of prosperity. 

Our ov-n rearmament program and support of the British 
war eff: “ 272 two of the most important props to our present 
bus iess ctiv. y. No one can predict how long this condi- 
tior will Continue. 

Lbec.use of this, I believe we businessmen should begin 
at once with detailed and comprehensive programs to dis- 


cover and develop new sources of business. As I see it, 
we should proceed on three fronts. Each business should 
set up its own machinery to study new markets, new prod- 
ucts and other avenues for employment. Chambers of com- 
merce and other business organizations should set up com- 
mittees to work out long range programs so that every com- 
munity best can utilize its resources and economic assets. 
Thirdly, all of the technical and research groups in private 
industry, in the universities and in research associations in 
cooperation with the federal and state governments should 
make the subject of employment in the reconstruction period 
a major current program. 


THINGS To AvoID 


In this way, the best brains of the nation could do some 
effective work before the critical period actually is upon 
us. By tackling the job now, and getting something construc- 
tive ready for action, we probably can escape a lot of crack- 
pot schemes that will come out of hiding when the wholesale 
need for jobs again becomes acute. 

Many students of the situation believe that the post-war 
world, in America as in England and elsewhere, will witness 
an intensive drive to establish detailed and comprehensive 
control by the state of every phase of our economic life. We 
businessmen must rally to the defense of a free economy. 
Theodore Roosevelt well stated the case when he said: “‘No 
action by the state can do more than supplement the initia- 
tive of the individual; and ordinarily the action of the state 
can do no more than to secure to each individual the chance 
to show under as favorable conditions as possible the stuff 
that there is in him.” 

Many vital questions will be an important part of your 
deliberations in this annual meeting. There is no easy solu- 
tion for the difficult and perplexing problems they present. 
But the task before you is an inspiring and challenging op- 
portunity to perform a great public service. It is my com- 
forting conviction that the business leaders making up this 
impressive body will prove equal to that challenge. 

I am an American. You are Americans. Each of us is 
proud of his heritage. 

Down deep in our natures we have a love for this country 
that words can not express. I only can say to you that I ap- 
proach the end of stewardship of this great organization 
with the sincere conviction that each one of us will dedicate 
himself unselfishly and wholeheartedly to the preservation 
of the greatest Nation of all time. I promise you that, as a 
private in the ranks, I shall not fail to do my humble part. 


How Free Is The American Press 


KEEPING THE NEWS LINES OPEN 
By CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean, School of Journalism, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1941 


“reassurance” of President Roosevelt who stated in his 

letter to Mr. Wallace “that free speech and a free 
press are still in the possession of the people of the United 
States.”” The President’s personal statement constitutes one 
of a very few victories for a free press in the recent history 
of journalism. Such a pronouncement, at this time, should 
prove to newspaper editors, that eternal vigilance is a better 
form of security than editorial complacency. If this letter is 
a victory for the press, there is reason for us to continue 
our vigilance because the tempo of world events, the “chain 


Pres to our meeting this morning we received the 
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of crises” abroad, the emotional nature of public sentiment 
under the impact of war and the critical attitude of mind of 
certain high government officials toward newspaper publishers 
and the reporting and interpretation of Washington news, 
may change the status quo, overnight. 

Whatever our individual views may be in regard to 
foreign affairs, we are face to face with the inescapable fact 
that the President and the government of the United States 
are in the war even though this country is not actually at war. 
Therefore, the question of keeping American news lines open 
must be considered realistically, dispassionately and construc- 
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tively because there is a difference between the assurance that 
we still possess our constitutional rights and that, ipso facto, 
news channels will remain free and open. 

Before recommending a course of action to this meeting 
may I ask: “How free is the American press today and how 
wide open are American news channels?” 

Press dispatches from London last week brought to our 
attention one outstanding fact confronting newspapers and 
press associations since the passage of the Lend-Lease bill. 

“A more vigorous voluntary self-censorship must be im- 
posed in the United States, its was stated, to stop leakage 
of information on which secrecy is considered essential to 
Britain’s war effort. The final decision whether a voluntary 
restraint will suffice or some kind of government censorship 
will be necessary must rest with the United States, it was 
stressed. “There was a general feeling that censorship by law 
is unlikely so long as the United States remains a non- 
belligerent.” 

Since H. R. 1776 was added to the statute books of the 
United States, American journalists are no longer free 
agents insotar as certain war news is concerned. Our future 
course of action, under the law, must be adjusted to the 
commitments of our government to those foreign powers we 
are obliged to aid under the Lend-Lease act. 

‘The bulk of live news today is about foreign affairs in- 
cluding national defense. All news dispatches, photographs, 
radio broadcasts and other forms of communications from 
Europe, Africa, and Asia are censored. Therefore the Amer- 
ican press today is not free to obtain or distribute any in- 
formation from abroad which is not controlled or approved 
by the respective belligerents. 

Under the circumstances of control, restraint, intimation, 
criticism, expulsion fears and threats, bombing of offices and 
separated families, American Correspondents abroad have 
been performing their tasks heroically as men and admirably 
as journalists. Nevertheless their news sources are not open 
and their lines of communication are controlled even if they 
are free agents of a free press their news lines are open 
only because of the vigilance as well as the resourcefulness 
of the correspondents, as Mr. Pinkley has just recalled. 

Similarly Washington correspondents are not as free to 
obtain information and report it as they were in time of 
peace. News in Washington is supervised by news releases 
and “off the record” conferences. Factually all Washington 
news relating to foreign affairs and to national defense is 
essentially the same, every day, in all newspapers. The 
variations appear in volume, interpretation, emphasis and 
timing. (Incidentaly Washington correspondents ask more 
pertinent news questions than visiting editors.) 

Insofar as foreign affairs and national defense are con- 
cerned American news lines from Washington are not com- 
pletely open and news lines from abroad are completely con- 
trolled. Furthermore, the trend is toward more drastic con- 
trol even in light of assurances that the American press is 
free, at this time. Read the statement by Secretary Knox the 
day Mr. Wallace read the President’s letter! 

As we continue our consideration of keeping news channels 
open during a momentous world war, we should ask our- 
selves: “What is the position of the newspaper industry and 
the profession of journalism at this time?” 

No newspaper publisher is as free today as Joseph Pulitzer 
was when he published two great metropolitan newspapers, 
when he endowed a School of Journalism and established the 
Pulitzer prizes to recognize public service and achievement. 
Radio broadcasting competition, taxation of inheritances, 
expanding bank and insurance company ownership of news- 
paper properties, the Wage and Hour Act, Social Security, 
taxation, lack of elasticity in budgets, mobilization of indus- 
try for national defense making appropriations for national 


advertising by defense industries subject to governmental 
consent and potential control, the forthcoming mobilization 
of ships and transportation facilities which will affect news 
print supplies and priority; the increasing power of labor 
unions and demands for representation in management com- 
bined with the power and the prestige of President Roose- 
velt are factors which already limit the freedom of news- 
paper publishers. These factors definitely limit the ability of 
many daily newspapers to keep their news lines open, or in- 
crease their coverage of national defense news. 

Furthermore during the past two months the President 
of the United States has publicly questioned the ethics, morals 
and patriotism of the press and an official agency of the 
government has described the A. N. P. A. as an enemy of 
the government. A survey of the government’s position re- 
veals a united and a coordinated front under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt. Repeated attacks upon newspaper 
publishers have profoundly influenced the public attitude 
toward many daily newspapers and placed all newspaper 
owners who disagree with or criticise the President or his 
administration on the gridiron of public opinion. For ten 
years this gridiron has been polished by corporate entities 
labeled ‘‘newspaper publishers.” In light of the President’s 
letter are these attacks to be discontinued ? 

Today, as we consider how to keep American news lines 
open, we are confronted by the President’s power and au- 
thority as well as his prestige. Under the Espionage and 
Trading-with-the-Enemy Acts of 1917 and 1918 the President 
has the authority to establish a censorship “when the United 
States is at war.”” Under Sections 3 and 4 of the Act, which 
is still on the statute books, the Postmaster General “upon 
evidence satisfactory to him” may declare offending news- 
papers non-mailable. Under the Lend-Lease Act of 1941 the 
President has the authority to establish censorship of mili- 
tary, naval and national defense news whenever he deems 
it to be necessary or desirable to our national safety and 
security. At the time of the Malaya incident Secretary 
Knox proved that my interpretation was correct when he is- 
sued a public statement basing his request to “all press, radio 
and photographic agencies to refrain from reporting in any 
form, the movements or presence of British men-of-war in 
this country for any purpose whatsoever,” upon the authority 
of the government under the Lend-Lease Act. Even though 
the people still possess the freedom of the press this does not 
mean that news is to be freely accessible to the press. 

In addition to these statutes there is the bill H. R. 3368 
authorizing expenditures for the Office of Government Re- 
ports, which was passed by the House by a vote of 201 to 144. 
When this bill becomes a law, the President will have an 
official agency of government to implement his authority if 
the war emergencies should require a change of policy over- 
night and he decides that it is desirable or necessary to exer- 
cise his power and authority over news. Surely editors know, 
even if the public is not so aware, that the debate on the 
Lend-Lease Bill was a decisive legislative battle and that 
actual warfare by American forces may come about at any 
time. 

If we intend to meet our obligations to society, to the gov- 
ernment and to our profession as representatives of a free 
press this is the time for us to be realistic. We cannot escape 
the fact that under the Espionage and Trading-with-the- 
Enemy Acts of 1917 and 1918, and under the Lend-Lease 
Act of 1941, the government of the United States has the 
legal power and authority to take such action to control 
American News channels, as the President may deem desira- 
ble or necessary in defense of the United States. That the 
government has this great potential power and authority over 
the press is maybe in part due to the fact that for decades 
too many editors and publishers have considered editorial 
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pronouncements as having the effect of law, because of their 
influence on public opinion, while the government has in- 
cluded in its strategy, the field of law. Today the free press 
is actually encircled by laws, regulations and requests. 

If it is our intention to be realistic we will recognize that 
we cannot keep American news lines open by fighting the 
United States government in time of war. During this 
“chain of crises” we cannot change the laws or claim im- 
munity, exemptions, or privileges. The government has the 
power, the authority and the prestige to establish a censor- 
ship in time of war, to control news print supplies and to 
influence or determine the amount of national advertising 
under defense contracts. Freedom of the press today is nine- 
tenths vigilance and one-tenth law. 

Furthermore, national unity in time of a sequence of in- 
ternational crises cannot be achieved if high officials of the 
government continue to condemn the press by sniping at in- 
cidents or individuals. If reader faith in the publications 
which distribute news is destroyed, government censorship 
and control of every newspaper, all press associations and 
every broadcaster will not suffice to persuade or regiment 
the American public opinion. Even if freedom of the press 
today is nine-tenths vigilance and one-tenth law the govern- 
ment cannot consume this final tenth of liberty without de- 
stroying the whole structure of our democratic institutions. 
The primary obligation of the press in peace and in war is to 
serve as an instrumentality of the public, not as an agency of 
government. The fulfillment of that obligation is the greatest 
of all the domestic ways and means of insuring the security 
of our form of government and of keeping news lines open. 

Under the circumstances existing today what are we going 
to do to keep American news lines open and, simultaneously 
retain that segment of liberty which this nation will need 
when the time comes to reconstruct the institutions of de- 
mocracy, but above all, what are we going to do to retain 
that segment of news liberty essential to the successful 
consummation of our present foreign policy, to which the 
United States is committed under the Lend-Lease Act ? What 
are we going to do to retain that segment of liberty essential 
to the elections of public officials in 1942? 

We meet here today to take counsel. Let us not leave un- 
til we take action. We must be prepared to establish a new 
basis for our relations with the government and the people. 
Fly-by-night agreements and understandings attained by 


means of catch-as-catch-can conferences will lead to con- 
fusion, disagreements and war time censorship or control. 

One of the constructive plans we should consider to keep 
American news lines open, is the establishment of some prac- 
tical means by which this Society may be represented in 
Washington for the duration of the war. The A. S. N. E. 
is the only existing agency qualified to represent the profes- 
sion of journalism. As Mr. Wallace said the President’s 
letter may indeed be one of the historic documents in the 
history of American journalism. The fact that the Presi- 
dent addressed such a communication to this Society is a 
recognition of the integrity of editors and their public position 
as custodians of a constitutional right. Surely in this great 
national emergency this Society should be prepared to advise 
with the government so that it will not be necessary at any 
time in the future for the President to exercise his authority 
to close any news lines, as he is empowered to do, by law. 
A plan for representation should be financed by the press so 
that it may be an independent agency. It should be a clearing 
house of information on government policies and plans with 
respect to news. At this April meeting of the A. S. N. E. 
we should take this constructive action. 

Ours is a government of law and order. Under the law the 
President can act and it is up to us to decide whether we 
will cooperate to keep American news lines open or whether 
we will await complacently the next emergency. 

Let us be realists. Look at the tragic fate of the British 
press today. Over there, where editors and publishers be- 
came propagandists overnight, over there where there is 
censorship, we find disappointment and disillusionment to- 
day because the government controlled and censored news. 
Now, facing a tragic time in the Balkans, and in Egypt and 
on the Atlantic there is criticism of the press and by the 
press. 

That will happen here, also, if American news lines are 
completely closed. 

In the interest of national morale, national unity and 
our democratic hopes and aspirations, we must keep news 
lines open in order to have a free press. To do this in an 
international emergency will require the best judgment of the 
best journalists serving in Washington as representatives of 
that institution of democracy which alone makes liberty 
articulate. Without the freedom to print no form of liberty is 
worth a postage stamp. 


Can We Prevent Inflation ? 


ONLY A SPARK IS NEEDED TO START IT 


By NOEL SARGENT, Secretary, National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered over American Forum of the Air Program, April 27, 1941 


E cannot discuss this question adequately unless we 

know what we mean by inflation. Disregarding ex- 

tremely technical definitions, we can say that in- 
flation exists when prices as a whole rise so much or so fast 
that the average family finds it can buy less than before with 
its income. Many times in the past inflation has been a 
continuing process of wages chasing prices and prices chas- 
ing production and distribution costs. 

I take it for granted that we all want to prevent inflation 
if we can—or at least to minimize its effects—since one of 
the worst effects of inflation during the defense period would 
be to increase the economic problems of reconstruction when 
the defense period is over. 

It is not true, however, to think that the danger of inflation 
has occurred simply because of the national defense program. 


Inflationary trends have existed in this country during 
the past ten years. But this “potential” inflation has not be- 
come “effective,” in the sense that it has caused a continu- 
ous rise of the general price level. Only a «park is needed, 
however, to ignite the already existing fuel of inflation. 

There are today several factors which may set in motion 
the potential inflationary forces accumulated during the last 
ten years. If these inflationary forces, whether due to the 
method of governmental defense financing or to general wage 
increases or to other causes, once begin to take hold it will be 
difficult to keep them in check. 

These are the steps which could be taken during the de- 
fense production period by industry and labor, with govern- 
ment cooperation where necessary, to either prevent in- 
flation or to reduce its extent— 
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/ (1) Avoidance by government departments of competi- 
tion with each other on a price basis. The War and Navy 
Departments are already cooperating in this effort. 


(2) Avoidance of price increases not related to changes 
in production costs or to the necessity of earning a fair 
average profit. 


(3) Any fixing of prices by government should be for 
single industries instead of for industry as a whole; should 
realistically recognize that if prices are controlled, costs 
including wages may also have to be controlled, if the 
price control is to be at all effective. Such price control 
should, moreover, be by a separate commission with prices 
fixed only after a hearing of interested parties. 


(4) Wage rates, in general, should not be increased 
faster than warranted by increased productivity of labor 
or increases in the cost of living. 


(5) Both industry and government should avoid ac- 
cumulations of excessive inventories. 


(6) If it is necessary to expand defense production by 
increasing working hours, such increase should not be sub- 
ject to overtime pay, since this would raise the cost of 
production, and might contribute to an upward spiral of 
prices. 


(7) Careful consideration should be given by those who 
sell goods on an installment basis to require larger down 
payments and decreasing the total time allowed for pay- 
ment. This would tend to avoid excessive demand for such 
goods which in turn would tend to create higher prices 
for them. There was 44 per cent more installment credit 
outstanding at the end of 1940 than at the end of 1929 


(8) Congress should adopt the recommendations of the 
Federal Reserve Board for control of the volume of excess 
monetary reserves in banks. 


(9) The defense program should be financed so far as 
possible without resort to credit expansion. This would 
involve reduced civil expenditures of government, as advo- 
cated by Secretary Morgenthau. It would involve in- 
creased taxes, coupled, however, with a removal of already 
existing injustices in the tax system. It would likewise 
involve encouragement for individuals to voluntarily pur- 
chase government bonds and savings stamps. 

At the same time that it is considering the increased 
taxes proposed by Secretary Morgenthau, Congress should 
likewise consider his suggestions that non-defense expendi- 
tures should be reduced. 

And while adding to the present tax load Congress 
should certainly remove existing injustices in our federal 
tax system. If it does not, it will magnify these injus- 
tices. 


(10) Intelligent application of priorities to prevent non- 
defense users from bidding up prices without limit. 


It is easy to have inflation. You can just let it occur. It 
is not so easy to prevent or cushion inflation. It will mean 
considerable effort, some hardship, some sacrifice, and some 
regimentation. Individually and as a nation we must decide 
whether we really want to prevent inflation, and if we do, 
then must go ahead without delaying any longer. 

My personal belief is that because of the general infla- 
tion already established in our national economic system dur- 
ing the last ten years that we cannot entirely prevent infla- 
tion during a defense prosperity boom. I think we can and 
should use sound means to reduce the extent of inflation and 
cushion its effects. These means should not include ex- 
treme regimentation which would destroy the very liberties 
we are preparing ourselves to defend. 





Announcement 





A National Students’ Con- 
test on Public Questions 


Open to students in all colleges and 
high schools in the United States. 


N order to establish a national standard of composition 
on public questions of the day, and to promote a greater 
interest among students in those problems of government 
which they must understand to make their citizenship effec- 
tive, and to preserve democracy, the publishers of VITAL 
SPEECHES are inaugurating a contest in which they offer 
prizes for the best speech compositions submitted to them. 

The rules are simple: The composition must be limited to 
not more than three thousand words, must be on a subject 
covered in VITAL SPEECHES, must be type written on one 
side of sheets of paper 81x11 inches, must be submitted 
postage paid by July first, 1942 and the entrant must be a - 
subscriber in his or her name for at least a four months 
trial subscription costing one dollar. (In order to overcome 
the latter provision the student may elect to secure one 
yearly subscription at three dollars from some one else and 
remit this $3.00 to the publishers, for which the student will 
obtain his own four months subscription free of charge.) 

There will be two divisions, one for high school students, 
and one for college students. The prizes in each division 
will be, first prize, $50.00, second prize, $25.00, third prize, 
$15.00, fourth prize, $10.00. 

Students should send for entry blank now so that the pub- 
lishers can list their names among the entrants and they 
will receive VITAL SPEECHES regularly so that they may 
prepare themselves for the contest. 

While the compositions will be mainly judged by their 
content rather than the manner of presentation, the latter 
factor is very important in achieving a clear exposition of 
one’s views on any subject. 

This contest should prove of great interest to aspiring 
public speakers, as well as to all interested in the future 
welfare of our country. The winners should be accorded 
substantial public acclaim throughout the United States for 
their ability and knowledge. The newspapers of the locality 
in which the winners reside, as well as all the large papers 
of the country, will be made acquainted with the results, and 
copies of the winning compositions will be sent to them. 
President Cutten of Colgate University wrote that “the great- 
est menace to the Republic is an uninformed electorate.” This 
contest is an effort to offset this condition to some extent. 

It is hoped that the teachers will cooperate in lending 
their support to this practical plan for securing a greater 
interest among students in important national questions. 

The publishers reserve the right to extend the term of the 


contest if in their judgment it is advisable and to make 
any changes found necessary in conducting the contest. 


Address Contest Editor, 


VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York 
USE COUPON IF CONVENIENT 











I wish to enter the Public Question Contest. I enclose re- 
mittance of One Dollar for four months subscription to 
VITAL SPEECHES. 
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SHEET FOR ADDITIONAL NAME AND ADDRESS AND REMIT 
THREE DOLLARS. 
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